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Fig. 1.—Vetver Brocape Eventnc Manrte. 


For description see Supplement. 


ANTIQUE AND OTHER LACES. 


NTIQUE laces form the most exquisite as well as the most 

costly articles of attire. The wealthy and fastidious alone 
ean indulge in the luxury of wearing old lace. There are laces 
in existence that are worth almost fabulous prices. These cost- 
ly webs, that vie with the work of the frost elves in fineness of tex- 
ture and beauty of design, have become heirlooms in great fam- 
ilies, and, like jewels, descend from one generation to another, 
Time only enhances their value. The fair ladies of a brilliant 
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Fig. 2.—Vetver anp Satin Reception Torerre.—Fronrt, 
For Back, see Page 52.—{For description see Supplement.] 


court wear the same gossamer robes that decked the beauteous 
forms of their grandmothers, and take more pride in their rich 
costumes than ever did the ancient wearers. 

One of the most valuable laces extant is the point de Venise 
antique. Samples of this antique fabric may be found in different 
parts of Europe, but chiefly in Italy, where it is used to decorate 
the splendid robes used by the priests of the Roman Catholic 
Church. This lace is of an extremely light and gossamer texture, 
embossed at intervals with elegant raised work. The ancient 
families of Russia and of Italy, and the wealthy peeresses of 
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Fig. 8.—Emprowerrn Cioran MAntTLE. 
For description see Supplement. 


Great Britain possess some of the rarest specimens of poirit 
de Venise antique. None of this lace has been manufacturc | 
for many years; consequently every specimen is worth a for- 
tune. 

Lace composed of linen threads of finest texture, wrought by 
hand, is preferable to any other, and most in favor with the con- 
noisseur who deals in these choice goods, Laces for toilette pur- 
poses were first made in Venice. It is said that the early Greeks 
and Romans were acquainted with the delicate art of lace-making, 
and that they adorned their persons with their home manufac. 
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tures. In this latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Belgium furnishes the largest quantity and 
most superior quality of lace to the markets of 
the world. In three respective cities of that 
country, which give their names to their own 
goods, are manufactured the Mechlin, Brussels, 
and Valenciennes laces, which’ are celebrated all 
over the civilized world. These cities also export 
a few laces that bear anotlier. name, but they 
have not come into favorable notice, and there- 
fore need not be described in detail. , Phe most 
prominent among them is point a Paiguille ; it is 
made entirely with the needle, and is frequently 
classed with Brussels lice. There are many laces 
made in towns and cities adjacent to those that 
have become famous for this beautiful industry, 
which have come in time to be similarly classi- 
fied ; thus, for instance, the productions of Ant- 
werp ave frequently sold for those of Mechlin, 
and those of Ypres and Bruges for the: fabrics 
of Valenciennes. Although these productions 
are similar in appearance, yet each has its dis- 
tinctive peculiarities of make and design, which 
are easily recognized by experts; for instance, 
the mesh of Belgian laces is generally of hex- 
agonal shape, and the pattern is worked in the 
net. In former times Mechlin lace was more 
highly prized than the point de Venise antique, 
but the scarcity of the latter now makes it the 
more desirable. 

There are numerous lace manufactures in 
France. The productions of Caen, Bayeux, Alen- 
con, Chantilly, Arras, and Lille have achieved a 
world-wide reputation. In those cities and in 
the surrounding provinces it is estimated that 
more than a quarter of a million of women and 
girls are employed in making lace. At Caen and 
Bayeux is manufactured a cheap description of 
piece goods, consisting of mantles, shawls, and 
over-skirts; these are exported in very large 
quantities, and sold at a comparatively low price. 
The guipure lace, at times in great favor, is made 
at Lille and Arras. It bears a considerable re- 
semblance to the Honiton lace that is made in 
England. Chantilly is a black lace ; it is extreme- 
ly gauzy and delicate in texture, and is much used 
for veils and to decorate dresses. Point d’Alen- 
con is a valuable lace; the thread alone often 
costs from four to six dollars per yard. It is 
woven of hand-spun thread of the best linen, and 
is worked entirely with the needle. Its meshes 
are alternately square and octagonal. The best 
samples present a murky appearance not calcu- 
lated to please a novice, though it is very highly 
prized by critical judges. In Switzerland large 
numbers of the peasantry are engaged in this 
popular handicraft, but as there are no large lace 
establishments in that country, these productions 
are sent over the border to the extensive export- 
ers of France, and thus these goods have be- 
come classified with those of the latter country. 
Throughout Spain, Italy, Austria, and other Eu- 
ropean states considerable quantities of lace are 
made by hand by the poorer classes, but these 
various specimens have no particularly distinct- 
ive features, and no specific name in commerce. 

There are large quantities of lace manufac- 
tured in England, the most celebrated of which 
is the Honiton, which is made in Devon. Thirty 
or forty years ago the Honiton was in great de- 
mand in the markets of this country and in Eu- 
rope. Queen Victoria having caused her wed- 
ding robe to be made of Honiton lace in 1842, it 
immediately became a favorite with fickle fash- 
ion, and maintained its popularity a long time, 
It was with charitable intent that the Queen 
brought the handiwork of her subjects into no- 
tice, the extreme wretchedness of the operatives 
having moved her to seek some meats for their 
relief. British point lace is manufactured in the 
suburbs of London. Tambour lace is made in 
Islington, Essex, and Nottingham. Limerick lace 
is made in the city of that name in Ireland; it has 
not a very extended, but very good, reputation, 
Many of the lace shawls and sacques in vogue 
are made of a species of lace called Llama. It 
is found in black and white. Its figures are 
quite elaborate, and a good quality in tasteful 
patterns is very effective. 

The oldest variety of lace known is supposed 
to have been made by nuns in the latter half of 
the fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth 
centuries. Its wonderful durability is attested 
by the fact that much of this lace is still in ex- 
istence, although the art of making it is said to 
have been lost some time in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, 

The point, lace of the second period, though 
very beautiful, lacks the solidity and purity of 
design that is claimed for the older and more 
artistic kind. The invention of pillow lace is 
claimed to be German. It was found out by 
Barbara Uttmann at St. Annaberg about the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century. It is also called 
cushion or bobbin lace. 

The introduction of machine-made lace has 
worked a complete revolution in the lace trade. 
The use of the pillow led to the introduction of 
net as the groundwork for Jace figures, It was to 
this so-called bobbin net that the machinery was 
first applied. In 1768 a stocking knitter of Not- 
tingham, England, made the first successful at- 
tempt to produce machine-made lace. This art has 
been continually receiving improvements, Heath- 
cote’s was the first machine to work successful- 
ly (1809). Since that time many excellent ma- 
chines have been perfected by the inhabitants of 
Nottingham, which is now considered the centre 
of the English lace trade. They have a thorough- 
ly organized school of design, where patterns for 
lace are engraved on wood and stone, which is sus- 
tained by government patronage ; the lines which 
appear in relief are moistened with some colored 
fluid, and an impression by which the operators are 
guided in their work is then taken; the process 
is much the same as that seen in printing estab- 
lishments. This lace is sent to all parts of the 
world, to what extent we have no means of know- 
ing, for, with the strange perversity which distin- 





guishes the English statistical administration, only 
thread, lace is’mentioned in the lists of exports, 
whilst the vast production of cotton lace is mixed 
up with the returns of calico and other fabrics of 
that material. 

The superior laces are all still made by hand, 
the operator following the same method in all its 
tedious minutia that led to the same results hun- 
dreds of years ago..  — 

The necessary apparatus is very simple ; it 
consists of numerous bone or ivory;bobbins, and 
a compact cushion’ covered with parehment, on 
which’ the -pattern is sketched; numerous pins 
are stuck into the intersecting lines of the pat- 
terns, and the threads are rapidly woven or 
twisted around them. The flowers and vines or 
other raised ornaments which frequently appear 
in lace are made by weaving in a very narrow 
kind of gimp. Small spots or other figures are 
here and there skillfully worked in. where the 
threads cross each other ; these are called modes ; 
they add to the strength of the fabric, and also 
increase the richness of its appearance, . The 
more: delicate patterns of hand-made lace are 
sometimes skillfully stitched on to lace made by 
machinery; it may be done so nicely that none 
but the initiated can detect the deception. Brus- 
sels point appliqué is thus produced by sewing 
choice portions of the real point lace to net and 
other plain materials. This practice is com- 
mon in the manufacture of shawls and handker- 
chiefs. Brussels point and point d’Alencon are 
still manufactured, being the only kinds of point 
lace now made. 
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BLOWN IN THE BOTTLE. 


if would seem as if it were impossible for 
us as a people to complete the half of 
our great undertakings, to carry on the 
farming of our continent, make our rail- 
ways, dig our canals, tunnel our mountains, 
rule our cities, write our books, make our 
inventions, without a tolerably fair supply 
of good health to support us through so 
huge a sum of work, and such a constant 
exhaustion of our physical and mental re- 
sources. Yet who that reads, for the first 
time, the advertisements in our daily pa- 
pers by the proprietors of patent medicines, 
filling columns and pages with their big let- 
ters and their atrocious pictures, who that 
sees every fence and board along the lines 
of our railroads lettered over with the same 
thing, who that sees rock and river and 
meadow disfigured throughout the whole 
course of summer travel by solicitations to 


worth of that compound—who that sees 
these gigantic and broadcast advertisements 
would think our public was anything but a 
mass of diséase, paying immense tithes to be 
healed of its leprosies, meeting the cost, as 
it does, of all these placards, and seeing 
without complaint, as it does also, the fair- 
est landscapes of the country-side ruined ? 

One well may ask, although the question 
remain unanswered, if we are sick, how do 
we accomplish our tremendous work, and 
if we are not sick, who buys these patent 
medicines, and if we use the pateut medi- 
cines, why do they not destroy us, and is it 
possible there is any balm or virtue in them, 
and is it a part of our national ailment that 
we are contented to see our choicest scenery 
daubed over and spoiled without register- 
ing a vow never to-buy one drop or one pill 
of that particular elememt of destruction 
whose name confronts us, and is it altogeth- 
er a fact that we are an ailing, dyspeptic 
people, given up by the doctors, and given 
over to the qnacks, really bowing down be- 
fore the patent draught, purchasing it, swal- 
lowing it, and having vitality and vigor 
enough left to survive it, and feel no sense 
of wroug and ontrage as we look up and see 
the proprietors roll, by in their coaches, and 
their wives flash in their diamonds? 

What strange nanies ‘have these com- 
pounds which have so acquired the upper 
hand of the good old drugs by which our 
fathers and mothers lived and died, and 
what absurd little romances are printed in 
the wrappers of the boxes and bottles, and 
believed in by those who are eager to be de- 
ceived! These, indeed, do but bear the la- 
bel of “Old Dr. So-and-so’s Bitters,” carry- 
ing conviction of an ancient and established 
reputation for well-doing ; and those are the 
“Only Original Pill,” as if the world were 
full of imitations of an invaluable article ; 
but others carry statements which are sat- 
urated with the incredible to that auda- 
cious point which is supposed to compel be- 
lief. Here is one recommended by legisla- 
tors and soldiers: a physician travelling in 
Russia falls in with a band of mounted 
gypsies, and admires the wondrous feats of 
horsemanship of the son of their chief, who 
ends by breaking a leg, which the physician 
sets, and the grateful chieftain presents him 
with this recipe, which when compounded 
is little less than spray from the fountain 
of perpetual youth. In another, the author 








of the precious prescription becomes, under 
the shadow of the Himalayas, a-pet of the 
Brahmins, is led by them through all the 
mazes of their lore, tanght what herbs an- 
swer the moon with their sacred juices, 
and at what time of the moon to cut them 
with a golden knife, and is intrusted at 
last with the century-kept secret; which he 
brings over the seas, and peddles out at so 
much the parcel. And in the third, a life 
spent in the lodge of the red man has re- 
sulted in acquaintance with this invaluable 
drag, whose use will do away with all the 
cure-passing fevers that: “come shaking 
down. into the joints of miserable men.” 
And there are people enough. who believe 
these remarkable stories, and buy the “ al- 
terative,” or the “cure,” or the “remedy,” 
at rates and in quantities which allow the 
vender to feed his horse on. Malaga grapes 
in the morning; and when the horses are 
seen shining and prancing along, the ave- 
nues, there are other people wlio think it not 
amiss to find out what is in the stuff that 
produces such golden. results to its owner, 
and they buy too, till it seems as if the only 
sure road to wealth were, not in building 
railroads, in running steam-ship lines, in 
opening mines, in operating in stocks, in 
whitening the sea with commerce, but in 
owning a proprietary medicine in vogue. 
In fact, one is inclined to say that everybody 
buys the things: the professor recommends 
them with the large-minded air of one who 
does not keep in a rut; the minister quietly 
acknowledges having been helped by them, 
as he fancies; the physician himself tries 
them in secret; the fashionable lady resorts 
to them in ber closet; the Puritan maiden 
finds comfort in some one of the host. 
“John, how could you be so unfriendly as 
to have this without notifying me ?” is cried 
by one young man to another on going into 
John’s room, and finding that John had the 
start of him in a new medicine which he 
had not seen himself. 

To go into the place of manufacture of 
certain of these medicines is an experience 
that opens one’s eyes with wonder if not 
alarm, on seeing the ledgers devoted to the 


_ different States, to Europe, to Australia, the 


countless clerks absorbed in their duties, 
the great shipments ready for South Amer- 
ica and the East, the order, the business, 
the dispatch, the wealth, of the concern ; 
and it occasions one to marvel if there is 
not, on the whole, in the greater part of 
the compounds, with their innocent names 
blown’ in the bottle, some one. prevailing 


| tonic or stimulating draught that under 
| any other name wonld be as sweet to tired 
buy this nostrum and assurances of the | 


nerves and stomachs, or else either to blush 
for the credulity and ignorance of the buy- 
ing race, or to sigh for the sorrows that sci- 
ence can not heal, and that turn for help 
and find it only in the patent lotion, pill, or 
powder. 











AFTERNOON TEA. 


§ an institation afternoon tea is no more. No 
lady now puts on her card, “Tea at four 
o'clock,” when she expects her dear five hundred 
friends. The absurdity has become too flagrant, 
and although the tea is there, the means of assem- 
bling one’s guests is by the simple date; thus a 
card engraved, “ Mrs. Dudley Seymour, 17 Chest- 
nut Street, Tuesdays, February twelfth and nine- 
teenth, from four to seven.” It is not to be be- 
lieved that the Chinese herb has gone out of fash- 
ion, or that the light under the kettle burns less 
brightly than it did. It is only that a sense of 
the ridiculous oceasionally strikes the average so- 
ciety person, and a card bearing this simple an- 
nouncement, which has grown to be really an in- 
vitation to a large party, with a table spread with 
every luxury of the season—sometimes to a dan- 
cing party—has become tiresome and absurd. 
The five-o’clock tea began in England, and is 
continued there, as a needed refreshment after 
a day’s hunting, driving, or out-of-door exercise, 
before dressing for dinner—that very late dinner 
of English fashion, Itis believed that the Princess 
of Wales. set the fashion by receiving in her bou- 
doir at some country house in a very becoming 
“ tea gown,” which every lady knows to be the 
most luxurious change from the tight riding-hab- 
it or carriage dress. Her friends came in, by her 
gracious invitation, to her sanctum, between five 
and seven, to take a cup of tea with her. The 
London belles were glad to have an excuse for a 
new entertainment, and gradually it grew to be a 
fashion, at which people talked so fast and so 
loud as to suggest the noise of a drum—a kettle- 
drum, the most rattling of all drums. Then it 
was remembered that an old-fashioned entertain- 
ment was called a drum, and the tea suggested 
kettle, and the name fitted the circumstances. 
In England, where economy is so much the fash- 
ion, it was finally pronounced an excellent excuse 
for the suppression of expense, and it came over 
to New York during a calamitous period, just aft- 
er “Black Friday.” Ladies were glad to assem- 
ble their friends at an hour convenient for their 
servants, and with an entertainment inexpensive 
to their husbands. So a kettledrum became the 
most fashionable of entertainments. People aft- 
er a while forgot its origin, and gave a splendid 
ball by daylight, with every luxury of the season, 
and called it tea at five o’clock, or else paid off 
all their sovial obligations by one sweeping “ tea,” 
which cost them nothing but the lighting of the 
gas and the hiriag of an additional waiter. They 





became so popular that they defeated themselves, 
and ladies. had to encompass five, six, sometimes 
nine teas of an afternoon, and the whole of a 
cold Saturday—the favorite day for teas—was 
spent in a carriage trying to accomplish the im- 
possible. 

The only “afternoon tea” that should prevail 
in a large city like New. York is that given by 
one or two ladies who are usually. “ at home” at 
five o’clock every afternoon. If there is a well- 
known house where the hostess -has the firmness 
and the hospitality to be always seated in front 
of her blazing urn at that hour, she is sure of 
a crowd of gentlemen visitors, who come from 
down-town glad of a cup of tea and a chat and 
rest between work and dinner, The sight_of a 
pretty girl making tea is always-dear. to the mas- 
culine heart. Many of our young lawyers, brok- 
ers, and gay men of the hunt like a eup of hot tea 
at five o’clock. The mistake was in the perver- 
sion of the idea, the making it the occasion for the 
official presentation of a daughter, or the excuse 
for other and more elaborate entertainments, So, 
although many a house is opened this winter at 
the same convenient hour, and with perhaps only 
the bouillon and tea-kettle and bit of cake or 
sandwich (for really no one wants more refresh- 
ment than this before dinner and after luncheon), 
the name of these afternoon entertainments has 
been by mutual consent dropped, and we no 
longer see the word “ kettledrum” or “ afternoon 
tea” on a card, but simply the date and the hour. 

There is a great deal to be said in this matter 
on both sides, The primal idea was a good one. 
To have a gathering of people without the uni- 
versal oyster was at first a great relief. The 
people who had not money for grand “ spreads” 
were enabled to show to their more opulent neigh- 
bors that they too had the spirit of hospitality. 
All who have spent a winter in Rome remember 
the frugal entertainment offered, so that an art- 
ist with no plentiful purse could still ask a prince 
to visit him. It became the reproach of Ameri- 
cans that they alone were ashamed to be poor, 
and that unless they could offer an expensive 
supper, dinner, or luncheon, they could not 
ask their friends to come to see them. Then, 
again, the doctors, it was urged, had discovered 
that tea was the best stimulant for the athlete 
and for the brain-worker. English “ breakfast 
tea” kept nobody awake, and was the most de- 
lightful of appetizers. The cup of tea and a 
sandwich taken at five o’clock spoiled no one’s 
dinner, The ladies of the house began these en- 
tertainments, modestly receiving in plain but 
pretty dresses ; their guests were asked to come in 
walking dress. But soon the other side of the 
story began to tell, A lady going in velvet and furs 
into a heated room, where gas added its discom- 
fort to the subterranean fires of a furnace, drank 
her hot cup of tea, and came out to take a dread- 
ful cold. Her walking dress was manifestly a 
dress inappropriate to a kettledrum. Then the 
hostess and the guests both became more dressy, 
the afternoon tea lost its primitive character and 
became a gay reception. Then, again, the nerves! 
The doctors condemn even the afternoon cup of 
tea, and declare that it is the foundation of much 
of the nervous prostration, the sleeplessness and 
the nameless misery of our overexcited and care- 
worn oxygen-driven people. We are overworked, 
no doubt. We are an overcivilized set, particu- 
larly in the large cities, and every one must de- 
cide for himself or herself-if “tea” is not an in- 
sidious enemy, That the introduction of an in- 
formal and healthful and inexpensive way of en- 
tertaining is a grand desideratum, no one can 
fail to observe and allow. But with the growth 
of an idea the tea blossomed into a supper, and 
the little knot into a crowd, and of course the 
name became a misnomer. 

The ideal entertainment would seem to be a 
gathering between four and seven, which is thor- 
oughly understood to be a large gas-lighted party, 
which a lady enters properly dressed for a hot 
room, having a cloak which she can throw off in 
the hall, and where she can make her call long 
or short, as she pleases, and can find a cup of 
hot bouillon if she is cold, or tea if she prefers 
it, or a more elaborate lunch if her hostess 
pleases ; and this ideal entertainment is not aft- 
ernoon tea; it is a reception. It is well enough 
indicated by the date on the card, and does not 
need a name. 

The abuse of the “afternoon tea” was that it 
took the place of other entertainments. It has 
almost ruined the early evening party, which was 
so pleasant a feature of the past. People who 
could well afford to give breakfasts, lunches, din- 
ners, and balls, where men and-women could meet 
each other, and talk, and. know each other well, 
did not give them; .they gave an afternoon tea. 

It may be because we have no “leisure class” 
that we do not give breakfasts. In all our Anglo- 
mania it is strange that we have not copied that 
plain, informal thing, an English breakfast, such 
as Sydney Smith was wont to give. Mr. Webster 
writes home in 1839: “In England the rule of 
politeness is to be quiet, act naturally, take no 
airs, and make no bustle. This perfect politeness 
has cost a great deal of drill.” He delighted in 
the English breakfasts, where he met “ Boz,” Tom 
Moore, Wordsworth, Rogers (who never gave any 
entertainment but breakfasts). We are all work- 
ers in America, yet we might have an occasional 
breakfast party. Dinners and ladies’ lunches we 
know very well how to give, and there are plenty 
of them, Perhaps the only objection to them 
is their oversumptuousness. The ideal dinners 
of the past at Washington, with the old Virginia 
hospitality, the oysters, terrapin, wild turkeys, 
venison, served by negro cooks and waiters, the 
hostess keeping the idea of agreeability before 
her, instead of caring principally for her china, 
her glass, and her table-cloth. These gave way 
long ago in New York to the greater luxury of 
the prosperous city, and if there was any loss, it 
was in thé conversation. New York women 


have been forced into a life of overdressing, dan- 
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cing, visiting, shopping, gaining the accomplish- 
ments, and showing them off, and leading the 
life of society at its height; the men have been 
overwhelmingly engaged in commerce, and later 
in Wall Street. No wonder that four o’clock 
was an hour at which both paused, and called 
for a “cup of tea.” 

Nor because the name has passed away—tem- 
porarily, perhaps—will the fashion pass. People 
will still gather around the steaming urn. Young 
ladies find it a very pretty recreation to make 
the tea table attractive with the floral arrange- 
ments, the basket of cake, the sandwiches, the 
silver tea-caddy, the aleohol lamp burning under 
the ‘silver or copper kettle, the padded “ cozy” 
to keep the tea warm, the long table around 
whiéh young gentlemen and young ladies can sit, 
while mamma—patient American mamma—re- 
ceives the older people in the parlor, 

It is no longer the elderly lady who presides at 
the tea-kettle; the tabbies do not make or drink 
the teas; the younger pussies are the queens of 
four-o'glock tea. It is whispered that it is a con- 
venient a/ias for flirtation, or something even 
sweeter—that many engagements have been made 
at “ four-o’clock teas,” 

Certainly it is a very good opportunity for 
showing one’s tea-cups. The handsome china 
can be displayed at a four-o’clock tea, if it is not 
too large, to the best advantage. The very early 
assumption of a grand social entertainment un- 
der the name of “ four-o’clock tea” rather blot- 
ted out one of the prettiest features of the Eng- 
lish tea, that of the graceful garment the tea 
gown, 

Tea gowns in France, under the régime of 
Worth, have become most luxurious garments. 
They are made of silk, satin, velvet, and lined 
with delicate surah. They are trimmed with real 
and imitation lace,and are of the most delicate 
shades of pink, blue, lavender, and pearl-color ; 
cascades of lace extend down the front. In 
these, made loose to the figure, but still very ele- 
gant and most becoming, do the English prin- 
cess, the duchess, and the Continental coroneted 
or royal dame, or the queen of fashion, receive 
their guests at afternoon tea. No wonder that in 
each bridal trousseau do we read of the wonder- 
ful “tea gowns.” In America ladies have been 
in the habit of always receiving in the tight-fit- 
ting and élegant combinations of silk, surah, bro- 
cade, velvet, and cashmere, whieh fill the ward- 
robes of modern fashion. The dresses of deli- 
cate cashmere so becoming to young girls are al- 
ways very much patronized for afternoon tea. 
Indeed, the young lady dressed for afternoon tea 
was dressed for dinner. In this, as our Ameri- 
ean afternoon teas have been managed, the Ameri- 
can young lady was right, for it is not convenable, 
according to European ideas, to wear a loose flow- 
ing robe of the tea-gown pattern out of one’s bed- 
room or boudoir.’ It has been done by ignorant 
people at a watering-place, but it never looks 
well. It is really an undress, although lace and 
satin may be used in its composition. A plain, 
high, and tight-fitting garment is much the more 
elegant dress for the afternoon teas as we give 
them. 

Call it what you will—reception, kettledrum, 
afternoon tea, or something without a name-— 
we have unconsciously, imitating a very different 
sort of informal gathering, gained an easy and a 
sensible entertainment in society, from four to 
seven, which seems to address itself to all kinds 
of needs. We are prone in America (so foreign- 
ers say) to overdo a thing—perhaps, also, to un- 
derdo it. Be that as it may, all agree with Lord 
Houghton, who laughed at the phrase, that we 
know how “to have a good time.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FUR HOODS, ROBES, ETC. 


FTHE sleighing carnival has brought into use 

the cozy, warm-looking hoods of fur intro- 
duced early in the season, and these becoming 
soft bonnets are occasionally worn on the prom- 
enade. Seal-skin is the favorite material for hoods 
that are entirely of fur, and occasionally Russian 
sable is used. The shape is a soft cap top with 
close round crown ; the front is rolled back slight- 
ly from the face, and is tied down in front of the 
ears, covering them warmly by strings passing 
under the chin; the deep cape falls all around 
like a curtain, and well protects the neck and 
shoulders. Dark furs are preferred for hoods, 
but occasionally one is made of the snow-white 
awan’s-down, or else of white cony-skins with 
borders of down, and these are suitable to be 
worn in the carriage in the evening, with a white 
opera cloak to match. There are also many 
hoods of the seal-skin plush that can scarcely be 
distinguished from fur seal, while others of bro- 
eaded plush or of velvet are bordered with chin- 
chilla or with beaver, and have a gay satin lining 
nicely quilted, and perhaps a ruche of the same 
gay color around the face. The robes in ladies’ 
sleighs and carriages are of dark colors;like their 
hoods; thus, instead of the white fox robes for- 
merly used, there are luxurious covers of beaver, 
seal-skin, or black fox. Two kinds of seal and 
chinchilla turbans are worn by young ladies, viz., 
those with a very high round stiff crown and wide- 
ly rolled brim, or else the old-time soft turban or 
polo cap, which is merely a crown without any 
brim, 

A Russian hat much worn in Europe is a high 
round crown made of fur of long fleece, such as 
sable or fox, and this fleece falls low on the hair, 
as there is. no brim. Black Persian lamb-skin 
turbans are used bere by those who wear black, 
afid the gray krimmer hats are preferred to those 
of chinchilla. Large wide- brimmed hats in 
Devonshire shape are made of seal-skin, and 
trimmed with clusters of wings, pheasants’ breasts, 
or with the heads of birds, The English walking 
hat, with the brim rolled up on each side, and 
pointed back and front, is also a favorite shape 


for seal-skin hats. A band of fur, some small 
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wings, and perhaps the small head of some fur- 
bearing animal, are the trimmings. The knitted 
hoods and clouds which ladies tie over their bon- 
nets when sleighing are now also of dark colors 
in preference to white, and the cloak is the warm- 
est, heaviest wrap in the wearer’s outfit. Heavy 
wolf robes of dark colors, with perhaps the head 
of the animal on one end, hang over the back of 
the sleigh, and the brightest touches of color 
given to the equipage are in the gay plumes— 
red, yellow, or bright blue—that are placed about 
on the straight slender Russian sleds, and amid 
the bells on the harness. 


HOUSE. DRESSES, COLLARS, ETC. 


House dresses of fine soft wool stuffs are made 
up without crosswise drapery in the straight lines 
that Madame Raymond says find most favor, and 
when worn over a large tournure these are quite 
ample enough to look well under a long dolman, 
or redingote, or gathered pelisse, when the wear- 
er goes out to walk. Chuddah, camel’s-hair, or 
cashmere of dark red, golden brown, gray, bronze, 
or blue is chosen for such a dress, with bands of 
two-inch velvet ribbon of a darker shade across 
the front, and wider bias velvet for the sides, 
cuffs, and collar, A pretty design for such a 
dress has the front in princesse style, with the 
middle gart representing a Breton vest that ex- 
tends. from neck to foot, and is crossed with 
bands of velvet ribbon. On each side of this vest 
the wool stuff is gathered in at the neck and 
waist, and arranged in three organ pleats in the 
space between. Below the waist these pleats 
spread out like a fan to the foot of the skirt. 
The sides of the front extend plainly over the 
hips, and fall thence without trimming to the 
floor. The back is cut off just below the curve 
of the waist line, and a breadth and a half of 
straight material is gathered in in a full roll, and 
falls without drapery, but is tacked into graceful 
folds by stitehes underneath that attach it to a 
foundation skirt of silk. The only semblance of 
drapery (and that is often omitted) is a band of 
velvet ten inches wide, which is sewed in the side 
seams low on the hips, and falls diagonally to- 
ward the front, where it is folded in loops, and 
has two short ends that hang as low as the knees. 
This band crosses the fronts, and the loops are 
placed on the right side, where they are orna- 
mented by a large old silver buckle. 

The only ornament on the waist is the high 
standing collar of velvet and the deep turned- 
over cuffs. A dress similar to this has been 
made of white chuddah shawls, and the velvet is 
of the brightest shade of golden brown. The 
same design is also used for mourning dresses of 
Henrietta cloth or of lustreless armure silk, and 
bands of erape were employed instead of velvet 
trimmings, 

Very high standing collars are now added to 
dresses instead of the narrow inch-wide collars 
lately worn; high ruffs and flaring Medicis col- 
lars are restored to favor with high coiffures. It 
is no unusual thing to see a standing velvet band 
two inches wide added to wool dresses that are 
trimmed with velvet. These bands meet at their 
lower edge, but flare open slightly above, and are 
square-cornered at the top. A very narrow linen 
collar, lisse frill, or Fedora puff is worn above 
these velvet collars on plain dresses, but lace 
frills and beaded Medicis collars of rich toilettes 
are again worn very high. 


DRESSES FOR SOUTHERN TOURS. 


Louisine silk, a soft twilled fabric of light qual- 
ity, is ma@e up by modistes for ladies who will 
spend the late winter and early spring months in 
Flovida or other Southern States. Small checks 
of contrasting colors are chosen for these, such 
as brown with blue, gold with deep red, and dark 
green with either red or golden brown. Velvet 
of the darkest shade is used for the narrow vest, 
high collar, and small round cuffs of the postilion 
basque, and need not appear in the skirt or its 
draperies, but is often used as a wide border at 
the foot of the pleated skirt, and sometimes forms 
the entire drapery on the hips, which represents 
scarf paniers that lap in the middle of the front. 
Old silver buttons of small size, with quaint fig- 
ure-carving, or else made to imitate old coins, 
are used to button the dark velvet vest. For 
travelling dresses on Southern tours the rough- 
finished bison cloths are preferred to the more 
weighty lady’s cloth. Golden brown, navy blue, 
maroon, and gray are the colors chosen for these 
wool dresses that will be worn after the return 
to this climate late in the spring. The yoke of 
velvet with a belted box-pleated basque is a fa- 
vorite style for these dresses, though the plain 
postilion, with many parallel rows of mohair braid 
down the fronts, is more generally used. The 
skirt is laid in very large box pleats that are first 
tucked or braided near the foot, while others have 
a wide velvet band below a group of tucks. When 
the smoother lady’s cloth is used, a simple and 
stylish design is to make an over-dress that is 
merely a basque in front, while the back has 
long draperies that represent a polonaise, with 
many straight lines that are made graceful by 
the fullness given by a lining of crinoline. The 
front and side breadths are all uncovered, and 
are formed of seven or eight tucks two or three 
inches wide, or else there are pinked bands of 
the cloth placed across these breadths in groups 
of three or four bands, each overlapping that 
below it. i 

For more dressy costumes the soft Bengaline 
and other repped silks are made up in bronze, 
brown, black, or dark red shades, and combined 
with velvet that has small figures—blocks, lozen- 
ges, or leaves—brocaded on a repped ground. 

me dresses of a still lighter weight are needed 
in the wardrobe of those who remain in the South 
until summer has come in the North, and for this 
purpose the nuns’ veiling and silk surahs are 
used, and many ladies provide themselves with a 
grenadine dress that is either black or of very 





dark color. Heavy fur cloaks are usually left at 
home, and tailor-made jackets of cloth, with short 
dressy visites of brocade, are used instead. An 
ulster of English homespun is perhaps the most 
generally useful wrap for the journey by land 
and the short excursions in the South. A felt 
bonnet, and one of English straw for spring, and 
a round hat of soft felt or light straw, are most 
needed in the way of millinery. For other gar- 
ments, such as under-clothing, hosiery, and shoes, 
those that are worn here in the demi-seasons of 
spring and autumn are most comfortable in South- 
ern latitudes, but as some cold and damp days 
form part of every season even in’ the land of 
flowers, changes of thicker under-clothing should 
always be provided. A warm: cashmere wrapper 
and a cool one of light cambric are also ad- 
ditions to this outfit. A white or colored chud- 
dah shawl and one of the lace-like all-wool shawls 
are useful for cool days in the house. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Fur borders are used on dresses for the house 
as well as for the street. Invported dinner dresses 
have the long full trains of velvet trimmed down 
each ‘side with a band of dark sable, while the 
light fleece of the silver-fox is used on satins of 
light shades. Matinées and wrappers for trous- 
seaux are made of white cloth trimmed with white 
fox borders. 

Gold embroidery and gold lace are used to trim 
tulle dresses, but must be employed cautiously, or 
the dress will have a tawdry, theatrical appear- 
ance, Rows of gilt soutache are on the flounces 
of white tulle dresses, and bunches of gilt wheat 
loop the drapery of the over-skirt and the corsage. 
Sometimes gold-colored velvet is preferred to the 
gilt braid, and this combination of white and yel- 
low is as fashionable as the brocades of those 
colors were last winter. 

Three bracelets to be worn on one arm repre- 
sent three riviéres of different stones—rubies, 
diamonds, and sapphires. 

Worth uses plain velvet for opera cloaks and 
reception mantles. Ruby, olive, and ash gray 


are the fashionable eolors, and the trimmings | 


are passementerie of gold, silver, or steel cords, 
with a border of fur or of chenille. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConneELLy ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Stern Brorners; and 
©. G. GuntHer’s Sons. 





PERSONAL. 

Tue last fad of fashion in England is life in a 
house-boat, su called—a huge scow or gundalow 
being roofed over und made comfortable to live 
in, and poled from place to place on the chosen 
shore or river. Mr. Keetey HaLswe.ue has 
just’ been exhibiting in Loudon a series of paint- 
ings, the results of six years in a house-boat, 
_— is called a river lyric from Oxford to Pur- 
fleet. 

—Four hundred dollars have been given to the 
Blind Asylum iv Rome by Mrs. Astor. 

—Mary ANDERSON hus been eight years on 
the stage. 

—Professor Woops, a leading London author- 
ity in the matter, maintains that horses should 
not be shod, and-should not wear blinders, or 
check reins, or curbs. 

—Mrs. W. K. VANDERBILT is called a beauty, 
and the owner of the finest wardrobe in America. 
She is also the sister-in-law of an English milord. 

—Curriages are about to be sent for the use of 
the Maharajah to Rajpootana, India, by a car- 
riage manufacturer of Amesbury, Massachusetts. 

—A duughter of Minister Sargent, who grad- 
uated at an American medical college, is mak- 
ing a specialty of the eye, at Ziirich. 

—CARLOTTA, the widow of MAXIMILIAN, is 
forty-three, but looks much older, being gray 
and wrinkled. Her general condition has im- 
proved. 

—The teacher of a public school of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, finding his pupils devoted 
to dime novels, resorted to an original sort of 
experiment in their cure. One day he read to 
them the Homeric story of the Golden Fleece, 
to which they listened eagerly; later in the day 
he read them the ordinary flashy story, when 
they became impatient, and begged him to fin- 
ish the Golden Fleece instead. 

—The mother of ANNe WHITNEY, the poet- 
sculptor, will be one hundred years old on her 
next birthday, with her faculties unimpaired. 
She has always been a person of remarkable 
powers of mind. 

—Oscar WIiLDE is to marry Miss ConsTANCE 
LuioyD, the daughter of an English barrister, it 
is reported. 

—Culifornia is to be the winter-quarters of the 
Hon. E. B. Wasupurne and family. 

—It is said that at the recent VANDERBILT 
ball Mrs. FREDERICK NEILSON carried a bouquet 
destitute of flowers, but made of ivy leaves in 
which insects of various sorts fluttered, crept, 
and were otherwise at home. 

—The “ Christmas Letter Mission,”’ which has 
extended from England into Holland, Germany, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, India, Australia, and 
the United States, was the “happy thought” 
of Miss E. StreLe Ex.iort, who in 1871, visit- 
ing St. Mark’s Hospital, in Brighton, England, 
was touched by the thought of the many poor 
people shut out from holiday cheer, whereupon 
she went home and wrote a note to each pa- 
tient, inclosing a card in the envelope, which was 
placed on Christmas-eve under the pillow of 
each person in the hospital. 

—The puneh-bow! from which the patriots 
drank, at the house of Samue. Epes, during the 
planning of the plot for throwing the tea over- 
board in Boston Harbor, was presented by his 
descendant, Mrs. Lona, to the Hdston Historical 
Society some years »go. 

—Since the publication of a late article upon 
Wuirtier in Harper's Monraiy the author 
has received several copies of. the poem on 
‘*Tsabella of Austria,” supposed by the author 
himself to have been lost. 

—Ophelia is Miss Terry’s favorite réle. 

—A resident of Norwood, Rhode Island, Miss 
Sapr- PHILiies, lives alone, does her own house- 
work, brings her fuel from the woods on her 
back and saws it herself, reads without glasses, 
and is one hundred years old. Another case of 





authentic longevity is that of Ruopa Howarp, 
of Owingsville, Kentucky, who is a hundred and 
sixteen years old, and has smoked tobacco ua 
hundred years of that. 

—Mr. Bruce Hunt, who was recently killed 
by a colored man at Durango, Colorado, was a 
brother-in-law of HeLen Hunr. 

—Mr. W. B. PLart, of Baltimore, has been ad- 
mitted to the fellowship of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, of England, being the first native 
of this country to obtain this diploma. 

—The best authority in England on insects in- 
jurious to crops is Miss E. A. OnmERop, the con- 
sulting entomologist of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. 

—The favorite breakfast of Prince BismakcK 
is bacon and eggs. He is devoted to coffee, and 
dislikes white or fresh bread. He is growing 
pallid and thin in the face. 

—A tea set cut from blocks of amber, worth 
its weight in gold, is owned by the Czar of Rus- 
sia. 

—Only four thousand dollars have been raised 
in four months toward a monument to Perrer 
Cooper, who did such incalculable public service 
with his wealth. 

—One of the first female graduates of the In- 
stitute of Technology in Boston was Miss Mar- 
GARET CHENEY, who has since died. Her mo- 
ther, Mrs. Eonan D. CHeney, has elegantly far- 
nished a room for the young lady students, to be 
known as the Margaret Cheney Memorial Room. 

—Rev. Epwarp Everett HA.e received a 
Christmas gift of a black velvet sermon case, 
embroidered with a golden cross, from the Zuni 
Indians. 

—Mr. Joun C. Jackson, of Boston, a son of 
Dr. Coanrves T. Jackson, the naturalist, has just 
graduated swmmd cum laude at the great school 
of mining engineering at Freiberg, Saxony, pass- 
ing his examination, of course, in a foreign 
tongue. The sume degree has been given to 
but two graduates in five years. He is a nephew 
of Mrs. RatpoH WaLpo Emerson. 

—Dr. J. Morrison, of the Nautical Almanac 
office, in Washington, has been made a fellow 
of the Royal Astronomical Society of London, 
England. 

—Several of Herpert SPeNcer’s 
have been translated into Japanese. 

—Mrs. CAROLINE C, Moone gave ten thousand 
dollars to the poor of Buffalo on Christmas-day, 

—The Rev. THomas E. Green, of Chicago, 
said in a recent sermon that Noan’s dove was 
the first reporter, and that an “‘ exclusive’ one 

—M. OmMAND and his staff are now in the ob- 
servatory on the top of Ben-Nevis, in Scotland, 
shut off from the world for months. The snow 
cn the way up was often fourteen feet deep, and 
in cutting the way through, they sometimes 
sank to the shoulder. 

—Mr. Jay Goutp and his family are to take a 
tour to Mexico and the West India Islands in 
the steam-yacht Atalanta, 

—Dr. Henry Bennett, for twenty-three years 
a physician at Mentone, Italy, where there is no 
other sewerage than cess-pools ventilated at the 
roof, says that in all that time there has been no 
epidemic in the place, no typhoid that has not 
been imported, and but three cases of diphtheria. 

—A collection of nearly two hundred of Sir 
JosHuA REYNOLDS’s works will be shown at the 
Grosvenor Gallery this winter in London. 

—The wile of the new Governor-General of 
Canada, the Murchioness of LaNspowng, is 
thought to look like CHar.gs I., her ancestor. 

—The marriage of Princess Vicrortia of Hesse 
to Prince Louis of Battenberg is to come off at 
Darmstadt in the middle of April, the Prince 


writings 


| and Princess of Wales being present, with the 


| Crown Prince and Princess of Pru 





ia,and Prince 
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| hoped that the Queen and Princess Beatrice 





may stop en route in their projected visit to the 
Queen’s villa at Baden-Baden. 

—The Duke of Portland, recently entertained 
by two hundred of his Ayrshire tenantry, was 
told by the health-drinkers to take pattern by 
the Duke of Buccleugh, a model landlord, who 
knows every farm and field on his vast estates, 
as well as those that live upon them, and was 
furthermore advised to marry a young Scotch 
lassie, as another Duke of Portland did before 
him, 

—Count ALFRED, the eldest son of Prince 
FREDERICK of Palen, ran away from Bonn Uni- 
versity because not allowed to marry a well-ed- 
ucated and well-reared young woman of a lower 
class than his own. Last year the Prince dis- 
covered him working as a nayvy on a railway a 
few miles from Chicago, and as he would not 
return without it, the Prince had to grant his 
consent. 

—Senator H111, of Colorado, was some years 
since Professor of Chemistry at Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, Rhode Island. 

—A lot of land in Bristol, New Hampshire, 
where the Hon. Jostan Minot, of Concord, New 
Hampshire, and the Hon. 8S. 8. Steerer, of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, resided in their youth, 
has been bought by them, upon which to build 
a public library for the town. 

—Rosert BROWNING says that it is nobler to 
write a poor poem than a good criticism. He 
has crowds of sympathizers, 

—The Rev. R. Hopeson, a British clergyman, 
announces the rather startling theory that the 
pre-Adamite remains are “ fossil angels.” 

—Three enterprising rats have been caught at 
the top of the Washington Monument. 

—E.L Maup1 is tall, and of a coppery red in 
color. He is forty years old. His battle-cry is 
no protection for Christians, and no government 
taxes. 

—CONSTANCE Fentmore Woo .son’s first pub- 
lished work was a short sketch, ‘‘The Happy 
Valley,” in Harper’s Monraxy for July, 1870. 

—One of the old Cambridge dons declares that 
the performance of the Greek plays wastes a 
whole term for the students. 

—The Queen placed a selection of her daugh- 
ter’s letters at the disposal of the editor of the 
book on ALice, Grand Duchess of Hesse, Prin- 
cess of Great Britain and Ireland, and so did the 
Crown Princess of Germany. 

—A man called once on the late Professor 
Sopuoc es, of Harvard, to sell some autograplis 
ag hte rh Looking over 
them, the Professor calmly exposed the falsehood 


of several, without loss of composure; but when 
he came to the original manuscript of the Atha- 
nasian Creed, in the handwriting of St. ATHANA- 
sus, he pointed with one hand to a large club in 
the corner of the room, and with the other to 
the door, through which the terrified man es- 
caped lest he should be brained on his way. 
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CALENDARS. 

\ J ITH comparatively little trouble beauti- 
ful calendars can be made, which not 

only equal but are in some respects an im- 

provement on many of the ornamental ones 
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To 9 


Dress ror GIRL FROM 7 
Years otp.—Back.—{ For 
Front, see Fig. 11, on 
Double Page. | 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Cottar anp Corr Box.—Open.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 























Vextver anp Satin Reception Tomwerre.—Backx.—For 
Front, see Fig. 2, Front Page.—{For description see Supplement.) 















Snort Eveninc Mantie.—Bacx. 

[For Front, see Page 53.] 

For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 

No. IV., Figs. 23-26. 


Cap ror Otp Lapy. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No. 
IX., Figs. 51 and 52. 


so much in 
vogue. The 
calendars de- 
scribed below 
are easy of 
manufacture, 


and when neatly and carefully 
made, very beautiful. 
ness of the work has much to do 


with its beauty. 
done with a 
dainty touch, 
for the least 
sign of sloven- 
liness isa great 
blemish, and 
takes away 
from the ef- 
fect. 
Tomakeone 
style of calen- 
dar, have cuta 
piece of white 
holly - wood 
eleven inches 
long and six 
wide. Painta 
border an inch 
wide around 
the edge; this 
border should 
be a_ soft, 
warm, yel- 
lowish-brown, 
not too dark. 
Mark off a 
space in the 
centre of the 
back four 
inches wide 


and three inches deep, so that it 
will touch the border at each side, 
and leave a space three inches 
deep between it and the border 





Perricoat with Busts. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VL, Figs. 34-38. 













Lace Cap. 


Supplement. 









Fig. 7.—Sitver NecKLACE WITH 
Coin PEenpDants. 
For description see Supplement. 


The neat- | be taken that the p 


a summer landscape. 


tree, covered 
with pink blos- 
soms. In the 
space at the 
bottom paint 
Care must 
icture selected 


does not have a light, spring-time 


It must all be | effect, nor any of the deep, bright 








Crorn Hovse Sacaque. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IL, Figs. 11-16. 


colors of an 
autumn scene, 
Over the pic- 
ture, coming 
down from the 
left-hand cor- 
ner, paint a 
spray from a 
rose-bush. The 


spray might 
have one or 
two leaves 


turned red by 
the frost, but 
not more; it 
should be near- 
ly bare, except- 
ing its sharp 
brown thorns 
and bright red 
seed-cups. 

In the centre 
space, which 
may be edged 
around with a 
line of gilt or 
contrasting 
color, put a 
small calen- 
dar, tacking it 


on with tiny brass-headed tacks. 
Very good calendar leaves for the 
purpose can be found on some of 
the best of the advertising calen- 


For description see 


Fig. 2—Ctotn Dress.—Back. 


[See Fig. 1.] 















































at the top and bottom. In the brown border 
paint holly leaves and berries, letting the sprays 
seem to come from behind the centre designs 
of the back. Paint the middle space a very 
light blue. In the space at the top paint a 
small winter scene. One with plenty of snow, 
a frozen-over river, and an old tower is good. 
Over the picture, trailing down from the upper 
right-hand corner, put a branch of an apple- 





Dress ror Girt From 4 TO 
6 YEARS OLD.—FRont. 
[For Back, see Fig. 6, on 

Double Page. ] 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No, VILL, Figs. 44-50, 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, L, Figs. 1-10. 





3 Fig. 2.—Cottar ann Crrr Box.—Crosep.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For description see Supplement. 











Fig. 1.—Ciora Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-10. 

















JANUARY 26, 1884. 








Fig. 1.—Lace Opera Hoop. 
For description see Supplement. 


dars. Other designs may be substituted for the apple 
blossoms and rose hips, but care must be taken to have 
a spring flower across the winter scene, and an autumn 
flower across the summer scene. 

The calendar is hung up on the wall by a cord and 
tassels, put through small holes in each upper corner. 
The wooden back splits so easily that the best way to 
make the holes is to burn them. This can easily be 
done by heating one end of a knitting-needle red-hot 
and boring it quickly through the wood. 

Another calendar is made as follows: A piece of 
heavy book-board, eight inches by ten inches in size, is 
covered with one layer of cotton batting, over which is 
put a satin cover of any color preferred. The satin 
must be an inch larger than the board, and is drawn 
smoothly and tightly over it by taking long stitches 
across the back from edge to edge of the satin, A 


BraweD JERSEY. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIL, Figs, 39-43. 
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Figs. 1-3.—F ans. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Lace Orrra Hoop 
For description see Supplement. 


golden-rod, and fill the space inside the border with thick- 


ly falling snow-flakes. The calendar leaves are put near 


the lower edge of the inside space. 


On the golden-brown background of a third calendar 
paint a mass of pansies to fill the space made by ruling 
a line across from the upper left-hand corner to the lower 
right-hand one. Put a border of black and red around 
the other sides, and the leaves in the upper space. In 
each calendar the year 1884 is painted just over the 
calendar leaves. 

The small flat plaques of tinted pasteboard can be 
turned into pretty little calendars by decorating one side 
and gumming on the other a small calendar which, in a 
space of two by three inches, gives all the months and 
days of the year. On the side on which is the calendar 
is painted a narrow vine-like border or a plain band of 
color, and on the back a cluster of flowers or a tiny 
landscape. A hole is made near the top, and a ribbon 
looped through, by which the calendar is suspended from 


the shelf above the writing-desk or near a table. The 
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ASTRAKHAN JACKET AND TURBAN. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. II., Figs. 17-22. 


piece of card-board a trifle smaller than 
the back is tinted a light brown, and 
gummed over the unsightly threads and 
raw edges. Before the card-board is put 
on, the cord or ribbon by which the calen- 
dar is to be suspended is attached, so that 
the ends are held between the two pieces. 

The front of the calendar may be deco- 
rated to suit the taste of the worker. 
Either water-colors or oil-paints may be 
used, but if the latter, blotting-paper must 
be used for a palette, and turpentine for 
mixing. The calendar leaves may be put 
in the centre or in the lower left-hand cor- 
ner, and should be gumnied on. 

Either of the following designs will be 
found effective. Ona foundation covered 
with gray satin draw in each corner a cir- 
cle with a diameter of nearly three inches. 
In the upper left-hand circle put a back- 
ground of dark blue, and on it paint a 
cluster of trailing arbutus. In the oppo- 
site circle have a background of creamy 
white, on which paint dark purple and 
yellow pansies. In the lower left-hand 
circle paint a spray of golden-rod on a 
dark red background; and in the last cir- 
cle, on a brown background, put a clus- 
ter of bitter-sweet and a leaf or two of 
holly. As wide as the diameter of the 
circles, and worked in between them, is a 
border of dark brown, lightened by touches 
of gilt. 

For a second have a background of sky 
blue satin with an irregular border of 


Saort Eventnc Mantix.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 52.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 23-26. 
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small round shapes in whieh photographic copies 
of famous pictures are now mounted can be used 
as described above, The side on which is the 
photograph is left plain, and on the other is 
gummed the calendar; around it is painted an 
arabesque pattern which fills in all the space be- 
tween the outer edge and the calendar. 





THE MAN SHE CARED FOR* 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruor or “ Hanns or Justice,” “ For Hrr Saxr,” 
*Cowarp Consorenor,” “ Lirrte Kare 
Kinny,” “ Poor Humanity,” Ero. 


BOOK THE THIRD. 
THE MISTRESS OF ILVERCOMBE. 





CHAPTER X. 
ACROSS THE FIELDS, 


Ir was four miles and.a quarter across the 
fields to old Mrs. Dangerfield’s house—a _short- 
cut that saved time and two and three-quarter 
miles to any one in a hurry to see the lady; but 
then no one was in a particular hurry about that. 
Agnes Challis set forth on her expedition with 
a will; she walked briskly from the vicarage, 
tripped with graceful alacrity over the first stile, 
and went on across the frosty fields—a woman 
with a mission that took ber at a rapid rate from 
home. She had made up her mind, and on her 
fresh young face was the reflex of her purpose 
to any one with leisure to observe it. It was not 
marked by a determinate expression, for all that 
—searcely indicative even of that firmness of 
character which she possessed in a greater de- 
gree than she was herself aware; there was a 
sadness as well as a depth of thought in her 
looks, that told of a sorrow for the necessity 
which separated her from her new friends at the 
vicarage. After all, life was not clear to Aggie 
Challis; there were cross-roads and sharp turn- 
ings ahead, and she knew that presently she 
must come to them, and stop bewildered, looking 
round for the guide, friend, and counsellor, who 
might never steal to her side, to say, “ That is the 
way—follow on, with faith in yourself and your 
God.” 

Her road in life was not as clear to her as was 
the path across the fields to her grandmother’s 
house, and she could not pursue it confidently. 
Life had become perplexity; she was on the 
higher ground already, with the keen air blowing 
upon her, and the mists rising from the valley, 
and hiding the peace and rest which she had 
found of late, but in the endurance of which she 
had never believed. She was a girl who had 
met affliction early, and borne it well, and was 
prepared for more. If she were in doubt con- 
cerning the future, she was not fearful of her 
courage failing her in it. Under all circum- 
stances—good or bad, right or wrong—Aggie 
Challis would be brave to the last, she believed. 

A mile and a half from the vicarage, her free, 
swift footsteps were arrested for the first time, 
and the tall graceful girl stood with clasped hands 
on the margin of a frozen lake. Here had oc- 
curred the accident. of yesterday—here had be- 
gun the new life of Agnes Challis—and from 
Estelle Dangerfield’s dilemma were already ra- 
diating strange lines of adventure and romance. 
She was not thinking of this herself, for hard, 
grim facts were at that moment oppressing her. 
Time and place, and the sharp north wind, which 
had brought the color to her cheeks, were forgot- 
ten in her reverie, and it was only a man’s voice, 
clear and deep, which aroused her from it. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Challis.” 

Agnes turned round quickly, and confronted 
Hamilton Redclove. Five years and more had 
passed since their meeting under the big roof of 
the Northwestern Railway Station at Liverpool, 
but she recognized him immediately. He had 
not altered ib any way ; between the ages of two- 
and-twenty and seven-and-twenty time is merci- 
ful to.man, and there was only a graver look upon 
his face. Perhaps he, too, was not.regarding life 
lightly then, and was uncertain how to act, His 
dark eyes were fixed steadfastly and scrutinizing- 
ly upon her; and that searching gaze, half curi- 
ous, half perplexed—never wholly distrustful— 
helped still further to associate him with the day 
of her liberation from prison, and of his kinduess 
to her brother. 

She was not embarrassed at his appearance on 
che scene, although she was wholly unprepared 
for him, With the old ease of manner, the plea- 
sant frankness which had charmed him against 
his will when they had met last, she turned to 
him at once. 

“Good-morning. I did not think to meet you 
down in Warwickshire.” she said, 

“But, though you did not see me last night, 
Miss Challis, you were aware that 1 came to the 
vicarage with my cousin, Mrs. Dangerfield ?” said 
Hamilton, in reply, as he took the hand extended 
to him as to an old friend whom she was glad 
to meet. 

“Are you Mr. Hamilton Redclove, then ?” she 
asked, with some surprise, 

“ At your service,” he answered, relinquishing 
her hand, and rising his hat. with ceremonious 
politeness. 

“You were very careful not to tell me your 
name when we met in Liverpool,” she said, ‘“ be- 
ing a mysterious as well as a generous stranger. 
You are the Mr. Redclove, then, of whom I have 
heard Miss Dangerfield speak so often ?” 

There was the faintest suapicion of a smile 
flickering on the arched upper lip, and Hamilton 
guessed readily what was in her thoughts, and 
was for an instant disposed to feel aggrieved at 
her fancy. 
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“ Ah, poor Estelle!” he said, however. “You 
will allow me to thank you for that courage and 
presence of mind which saved her yesterday.” 

“T have been already thanked too much,” an- 
swered Aggie. “It was impulse, not courage.” 

“ Are you an impulsive girl, then ?” 

“] did not think so until a few hours ago,” was 
the reply: “I have been disposed to consider 
myself cool and deliberate and methodical—one 
not easily roused.” 

“ Or easily subdued,” added Hamilton. 

Aggie Challis regarded him attentively, before 
she answered, lightly enough— 

“No, nor easily subdued, should the time to 
fight my own battles ever arrive.” 

She walked away from the lake, and Hamilton 
kept step by her side. 

“T am going your way—if you -will allow me to 
accompany you,” he said, by way of explanation to 
her second look of inquiry. 

“Do you know which way I am going?” 

“Mr. Fayre told me you thought of spending a 
few days at Ilvercombe.” 

“ Yes.” 

They were both silent for a while, both on 
guard, possibly, both distrustful, in all probabili- 
ty. Many thoughts’ were besetting the mind of 
man and woman, now that they were side by side 
again, with less mystery between them—with the 
man’s name acknowledged, and fresh facts known. 
Aggie Challis was first to speak, with her bright, 
steady eyes directed to the swarthy face of her 
companion, as though she had suddenly found it 
worth the study. i 

“T don’t want—I don’t care-—to talk too much 
of the past,” she said, suddenly, “but your pre- 
sence suggests one or two questions which I 
should be glad to ask, with your permissian.” 

“T will reply to them with pleasure—if possi- 
ble,” he added. 

“Ah! you speak with a reserve, as I thought 
you would,” she answered. 

Hamilton did not reply to this charge; he wait- 
ed patiently for the questions with which she: 
had threatened him. He was bewildered again—- 
as easily and as readily as he had been at Liver- 
pool, when he was disposed to trust her, at first 
sight, against the crowd of adverse circumstances 
from which she had emerged. And now, predis- 
posed to think ill of her, as he had been of late 
days, it was still impossible to face those lustrous 
eyes and believe in her duplicity. He was on his 
guard against her when he rose early that morn- 
ing, and crossed the fields in search of her; but 
with her at his side, and with her crisp, sweet 
voice ringing in his ears, he was already defense- 
less. His distrust of the world, of men and wo- 
men, born of a harsh experience, unworthy of his 
better nature, was at fault here—and it was very 
strange, unless the simple solution to the riddle 
lay in the fact that he had misjudged Agnes Chal- 
lis. Even to himself he did not care to own that. 
he was so poor a judge of character—the know- 
ledge of his species was the one thing of which he 
was vain. Yesterday he could have told himself 
complacently that his deep insight into the work- 
ings of the human heart had assured him that 
Agnes Challis was as designing and dangerous as 
her mother, that she was a clever actress, who 
was playing a new part in Warwickshire, and 
whose duplicity it was necessary to foil: To-day 
—and with her in the flesh before him—it was a 
different matter. She had grown into a heroine, 
and saved Estelle’s life, within the last four-and- 
twenty hours, and Mr. Fayre had sung to her 
praise and glory, in his quiet, hard way, and still 
he had doubted her, until they were in the fields 
together that sharp winter morning. 

It was odd that he could not doubt her after 
that. She must be “awfully deep,” he thought, 
bitterly, as he tried to think the worst of her, in 
spite of himself. 

“T need hardly ask,” she said, “if you are 
aware of the position in which I stand as regards 
the Dangerfields: that was known to you, in all 
its details, five years since.” 

“ Yes,” he answered; “I knew all.” 

* “ Known to you as to the others, in a superficial 
way,” she added, “but not my poor mother’s 
story as I, her child, could tell it if I had the in- 
clination, but knowing it in your own fashion. 
Mr. Redclove,” she added, almost contemptuously, 
“1 thought you came to Liverpool to help me and 
my. brother ?” 

“Yes,” he said again. 

“At whose suggestion ?” 

“Well, I must confess now that it was origi- 
nally suggested by one Daniel Overdown, of Bir- 
mingham.” 

“ Ah, that always faithful friend of mine!” she 
cried, with enthusiasm ; “ but at whose suggestion 
afterward did you come to Liverpool to give my 
brother money—to offer me help, if help were 
necessary ?” 

“Tt is hardly worth making a secret of now,” 
hé said, slowly and reluctantly ; “but is it worth 
relating? The story was ended five years ago, 
Miss Challis.” 

“Such stories never end completely, and this 
one is remembered in the grateful heart of one 
woman,” she murmured. 

“ You had nothing to be grateful for,” he said. 

* Yes, I had.” 

“The whole mission was a failure.” 

“Heaven knows it was not,” she cried. 

“But your brother—” 

“Oh! I was not thinking of him, Mr. Red- 
clove,” she said, sorrowfully, “ although your mis- 
sion there may have worked well, or better than 
we believe at present. For poor Sam was never 
bad—never wholly inconsiderate. I have letters 
from him which he wrote to mé when I was in 
prison that bring the tears to my éyes to look at 
still.” 

“Indeed !”” 

“ But who sent you to Liverpool ?” asked Ag- 
ie again. ‘Was it the Honorable Mrs. Danger- 
eld, Estelle’s mother ?” 

“No,” he replied; “it was not she.” 





“Not Estelle’s mother? I am very sorry for 
that,” she said, and the shadow of her disap- 
pointment settled on her face. “Who could it 
have been? Surely,” with a quick glance at him, 
“it was not your own impulse ?” 

“Oh no,” he said, with a laugh; “I had out- 
lived all chivalrous impulses long before then.” 

Did the shadow deepen still more on her face 
at his scoffing answer ?—he could almost imagine 
that it did. ‘ 

“Tt was my father’s mother, then—the old lady 
whom I am going to visit ?” she said. 

“Old Mrs. Dangerfield’s mind gave way at the 
first news of her son’s death,” said Hamilton. 

“Yes, yes. Then why don’t you tell me who it 
was ?” she added, With a little frown at him for his 
tardiness of explanation. 

“Tt was my uncle, who suggested I should go 
down to Liverpool and do what I could for you 
and your brother,” said Hamilton, smiling at this 
exhibition of her petulance. 

“That man!” she cried. “Is it possible that 
he, in his selfishness, has ever thought of us?” 

It was Hamilton’s turn to be surprised—he who 
had always affected coolness of deportmenit to an 
extraordinary extent. 

“You speak as if you knew my uncle, Miss 
Challis,” he said. 

“I have not the honor of his lordship’s ac- 


_quaintance,” she answered ; “ but—I-have heard 


of him very frequently.” 

She compressed her lips, and looked firmly 
ahead of her. Hamilton was not satisfied with 
her reply. 

“Ts that as frank an answer to a question as 
I have given you 2” he said. y 

“What I have heard of your uncle, Mr. Red- 
clove; redounds so little to his credit that his 
nephew would not care to listen to the particu- 
lars.” 

“They may be false.” 

“ Hardly.” 

“You hear of my uncle’s thought for you and 
your brother at a critical period—you believe in 
that?” 

“I am trying to see the motive for it,” she re- 
plied, presently. “I shall work the problem out. 
You will be Lord Redclove when your uncle dies, 
sir?” 

“Tam the heir to the title—yes.” 

“You will make a better nobleman, I hope,” 
she said. 

“T hope I shall in your estimation,” said Ham- 
ilton, laughing ; “for, upon my honor, Miss Chal- 
lis, you are terribly severe upon the present lord.” 

“You are deeply attached to your uncle ?” 

Hamilton laughed again. 

“Tam like a cat, not deeply attached to any- 
thing. Andif you press me hard with that ques- 
tion, I will even aver that my estimable relative 
has one or two faults which if he could graceful- 
ly drop he would be a better man.” 

“One might say that of any man,” said Agnes. 

“Or woman,” added Hamilton. 

“T have known more than one unselfish wo- 
man, too,” said Aggie, thoughtfully ; “but, oh! 
the past—let us get away from ‘it, please,” she 
cried, with sudden impatience again; “I don’t 


-want to dwell upon it now.» The world gets 


brighter and brighter for me, if not clear yet. 
Iam a young woman who has made many friends, 
and not one enemy. Is not that something to 
be grateful for?” 

“Truly it is,” answered Hamilton. 

“The friends may drop away, and the enemies 
come again, but I sha’n’t be ungrateful for the 
peace I have had, and the good feeling I have 
been lucky ehough to secure.” 

“T hardly understand,” said Hamilton. ‘“ You 
are waiting for enemies ?” 

“Yes, Iam.” The face looked very resolute for 
an instant as he glanced askance at-it. 

“ What enemies ?” he inquired. 

“Young Mrs. Dangerfield may be one, and you 
—may be another,” she replied. 

“TI hope I can answer for my cousin; I am 
sure I can respond for myself,” he said. 

“ Your cousin Frances is a proud woman, who 
dislikes me instinctively, and naturally; and I— 
I,” she added, hesitatingly, “don’t think I like 
her. As for you—” 

She looked at him gravely, and then the sun- 
light of one of her bright smiles rippled over her 
face, and changed its expression again. He had 
been regarding her very gravely and wondering- 
ly, and his stolid aspect had afforded her some 
amusement, it appeared. 

“ Well?” he said, amazed in his turn. 

“ Well,” she echoed, “ I-—I shall never be very 
much afraid of you.” 

“No; I am not a very terrible being,” he re- 
marked. 

“You started in life as a friend to me and 
Sam.” 

“And you will be always grateful to old 
friends ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, readily ; “I will.” 

“ You are an odd girl,” he confessed ; “ you are 
grateful to me, a medium of charity, and not to 
him who conferred it.” 

“It was Lord Redclove’s money, then ?” 

Hamilton paused a moment, and then said : 

“T assure you, Miss Challis, that his lordship 
desired me to spend his money as freely upon 
you both as I thought necessary. And now,” 
he said, quickly, “as we have got back to the 
past again despite ourselves, let me ask you a 
question in my turn.” 

There was a strange, scaréd look at him, be- 
fore she said: 

“T will answer, if Iean. Of course there are 
some questions which it would be very painful to 
reply to, and you may guess what they are, and 
spare me.” 

“Tam afraid my curiosity must be painful to 
you, Miss Challis,” he said, with a new earnest- 
ness ; “but let me confess you have puzzled me 
for years, although I have tried hard to under- 
stand you.” 





“ And failed ?” 

“ And failed,” he repeated. 

“T did not think there was much mystery about 
me, although my life has been out of the common 
track. But what do you wish to know?” she 
asked, very impulsively again. 

“T should like to hear from your own lips the 
story of that life.” 

“It is too long, and too humiliating.” 

“Let me confess that I have tried to read part 
of it from the pages of an old newspaper.” 

“ Ha!” she-exclaimed ; “so curious as that ?” 

‘*Not from idle curiosity,” he hastened to add, 
“but from interest in you as the daughter of a 
dead friend, as one in whom Mr. Fayre believed 
when I was disposed to doubt—when it was nat- 
ural I should doubt.” 

“ As you doubted me yesterday ?” 

“Before we met—yes,” said Hamilton, confi- 
dently. 

“As you doubt me now ?” she said. 

“No, upon my soul I don’t,” he cried, very em- 
phatically, but very inelegantly. ‘I can’t tell how 
it is, bat I don’t, I feel quite sure there is some- 
thing which you can explain to me.” 

“ But which there is no necessity to explain,” 
she answered. 

“T hope there is,” he exclaimed, 

“Why ?” she asked, curiously. 

“So that I may be able to. answer those who 
judge you unfairly.” 

“Lord Redclove ?” 

“ He never alludes to you.” 

“ Never thinks of me?” 

“ Never.” : 

“ He was interested in me once ; he was at my 
trial at the assizes.”’ 

“Lord Redclove !—my uncle !—at your trial?” 

“Yea,” 

There was a long pause, and they went. half 
across the next field, and Hamilton assisted her 
over the next stile in solemn silence. 


ror 


CHAPTER XI. 
ALMOST FRIENDS. 


HAMILTON was more than amazed, he was over- 
powered, by this statement of Agnes Challis. He 
walked on like a man endeavoring to sift out all 
the dream-like unrealities by which he seemed 
beset. His memory went back some five years 
ago, when he was constituted Lord Redclove’s 
ambassador, and his lordship appeared to know 
but little of these Challises, and to care less for 
them, despite his charity. What did it mean ? 
And why had his uncle put himself so much out 
of the way to deceive him and Frances Danger- 
field and others—even the man Overdown, who 
had brought to him news of which he was al- 
ready aware ? 

“Miss Challis,” he said at last, “ you have sur- 
prised me.” 

“Lord Redclove might have told you long since 
how I bore myself at my trial for felony—for 


- being found in a house at Chester in unlawful 


possession of goods that did not belong to me— 
but you would have thought no better of me for 
his history of the case. We will say he was as 
curious as his nephew about my life, shall we 2” 

“Don’t ask me yet,” he entreated; “give me 
time, please—and pray continue.” 

“T have nothing further to relate,” said Ag- 
nes; “but I will, out of gratitude, and to be 
thought the best of by those who have been kind 
to me, say this—that I had a right to be in that 
house, and that I was innocent of the crime for 
which I was sentenced. Mr. Fayre knew this; 
Daniel Overdown knows it; and to you I tell it 
now, sir, and ask you to believe me.” 

“ Miss Challis, I believe you,” he cried. 

“T offered no explanation to my judge—I do 
not to you; it is impossible. But if you will take 
my word, why, then I shall never think of you 
again as one of my ¢gnemies approaching.” ~ 

“ Never your enemy !”” Hamilton murmured. 

“Tf I had been guilty, I should not look back 
lightly at my prison life, and see in it only God’s 
will that I should suffer.. There is no shame in 
it to me—it was a martyrdom, not a punishment.” 

Her face flushed with excitement. Hamilton 
had never seen her look so beautiful, and his 
heart thrilled strangely as he gazed at her. « The 
man who had prided himself on his skepticism, 
his stoicism, his hardness of belief in anything 
above the common run of sordidness and self-in- 
terest, was completely moved by~Aggie Challis's 
demeanor. Here was a woman who had suffered 
—and had suffered for others; here, in the low- 
er stratum of society, was unselfishness pergoni- 
fied, the first woman who, in his estimation, had 
been ever worth a second thought. 

She was the first to recover her equanimity. 
That enviable art of self-repression—rarer in, wo- 
man than in man—was singularly at: her. com- 


‘mand; but then it had been the study. ofvher-.Jife. 


Hamilton could scarcely imagine,’ five»minutes 
afterward, that the lady by whose. side he walk- 
ed had been eloquent and impassioned over the 
past, which had done her: injustice,’ she was. so 
easy and natural and ealm. eet 69 

“T should not be surprised at»the doctor's giv- 
ing permission for Estelle to get up.to-day—ghe 
has slept well during the night,” Aggie:said 

“Very likely.” wee. 

“ Her mamma and you will be glad to. get out 
of this cold, bleak Warwickshire country,” Aggie 
went on; “and there is no probability of Hstelle’s 
stay being continued at the vicarage ?” 

“No, I think not,” was the absent:answer. 

“T should have been glad to bid Estelle good- 
by,” Aggie said. “Will you let her know, Mr. 
Redclove, that that was my wish, at least ?” 

“ Certainly,” was the reply. 

“T mean,” was the further explanation prof- 
fered, “to let her know that when she is back in 
town—not now.” 

“She will come to say good-by to you before 
she goes, of course,” said Hamilton, decisively. 
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“T have made my adieux to Estelle, through her 
mamma,” said Aggie Challis, “and she and I are 
not likely to meet again. It is as well,” she 
added; “it saves trouble and excitement, al- 
though Estelle is not impulsive.” 

“ Not very impulsive, certainly,” assented Ham- 
ilton, dryly. 

“She has one of the best hearts in the world, 
too, and I am sure she will not forget me, Mr. 
Redclove.” 

“ Why should she ?” 

“Her mamma will tell her presently it is not 
worth while—that it is hardly judicious—to take 
any further notice of the young woman at the 
vicarage ; and it will save embarrassment and ex- 
planation if you will use your influence with her 
also to this effect. And,” she added, after a few 
moments’ pause, “ years hence, when you two are 
married, I should like you to disclose the story 
of her relationship to me—it will do her no harm 
then.” 

“Miss Challis, there is one delusion under 
which you are laboring,” said Hamilton, very 
quickly now. 

“What is that?” 

“Tam not going to marry my cousin Estelle,” 
he continued. “She and I are not engaged to 
each other—have never been attached to each 
other.” 

“Indeed !” said Agnes, thoughtfully, even sor- 
rowfully. 

“I hope no one has said or intimated that we 
are?” he asked, with a sudden assumption. of 
dignity. 

“No one,” answered Agnes. “It was your 
coming yesterday with Mrs. Dangerfield that gave 
me the idea, I suppose. Excuse my mentioning 
it: I have been very rude,” 

“No, not at all; but—” 

And then Hamilton, like a wise man, dropped 
the subject, and very adroitly drifted in another 
direction. 

“But here we are at Ilvercombe,” he said, 
“for that old red brick mansion in the distance 
marks the end of our journey.” 

“Yes; there is the end of it,” she answered, 
in so strange a voice that he looked hard into 
her face to read some meaning therefrom which 
it was not in his power to interpret. 

“Tt is a gloomy place for one old woman,” 
Hamilton remarked—“ a very sad and very lonely 
place to inhabit.” 

“Yes, it is,” assented Aggie. 

“T can remember coming down here, as a boy, 
to see Mr. Dangerfield.” 

“My father—yes,” said his companion, with 
surprising coolness, as he paused. 

“And being terribly nervous in the gloomy 
corridors and passages, wherein I was eternally 
losing myself,” he continued. “It must be an un- 
comfortable home for its present possessor.” 

“There are associations that endear the place 
to her—but, yes, she is very lonely,” added Aggie 
Challis. 

The last stile was reached, and Hamilton sprang 
over it, and assisted his companion to trip lightly 
after him. 

“T will bid you good-morning now, Miss Chal- 
lis,” he said, with grave formality. 

“ Youare not coming to see old Mrs. Danger- 
field ?” 

“Please excuse me. Not now.” 

“T thought you said you were going to Ilver- 
combe Park, when we first met,” she, remarked. 

“So I was,” he answered, coolly, “but I have 
altered my mind.” 

“ During the journey ?” 

"Tee" 

“So changeable as that ?” she said, lightly, and 
almost laughingly. 

He smiled beneath the influence of her lighter 
mood, and then beeame suddenly graver than be- 
fore. 

“Yes, so changeable!’ he echoed. “ Pray pre- 
sent my compliments to Mrs. Dangerfield.” 

“Twill, if you have not the inclination to pre- 
sent them for yourself,” she replied. 

“Not now,” he answered: “not for worlds.” 

He shook hands with her, raised his hat, and 
leaped over the stile into the frosty fields again, 
over which he strode at a tremendous pace, after 
one hasty glance behind him at the tall, fair girl 
whé had been his companion from Grayling, and 
who was proceeding thoughtfully to her new 
home, with all the smiles quenched from her now. 


_—_—_ os 


CHAPTER XII. 
A PORTRAIT. 


AGnes Cua.uis had certainly some reasons for 
reflection after parting with Hamilton Redclove. 
If on her side she had puzzled her companion, 
the behavior of the lord’s nephew had seemed 
none the less variable and eccentric to her. And 
at the last moment he had suddenly bidden her 
good-morning, told her that he had changed his 
mind as to his intention of calling at Ilvercombe, 
and almost ran away from her. Had he ever in- 
tended to visit the old lady on that occasion ? 
had it all been an excuse to force himself upon 
her society, and learn more from her than under 
other circumstances he might have been able to 
do? Had he set himself the task of studying 
her, of worming from her, if possible, the secrets 
of her life, in order to arrive at a truer estimate 
of a character which he had confessed that morn- 
ing had perplexed him? And yet, if so, why had 
he given up the opportunity of accompanying her 
to old Mrs. Dangerfield’s house, and returned to 
the vicarage, where he would only hear a highly 
colored story of her virtues from the lips of those 
who thought too much of her altogether. 

However, did it matter what the nephew of 
Lord Redelove thought of her ?—he was passing 
swiftly from her sphere again; just as he had 
vanished away in Liverpool, and there were as 
grateful recollections left behind with this sec- 
ond flitting as with the first, when he had offered 
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to take care of Sam. On this occasion he had 
owned his faith in her, and a few secret words 
of hers had shattered years of his distrust. 
Well, it was satisfactory to live down suspicion, 
and be judged more fairly by her little world. 
It did not even matter why, at the last, he had al- 
tered his intention of seeing her grandmother ; 
but it was very remarkable, she thought again. 

She was still thinking of it as she proceeded 
onward with her head bent somewhat low. It 
was for this reason that she was unaware that 
her sudden appearance on the scene had already 
created no small stir and bustle at the big house 
at Ilvercombe where her grandmother was. The 
old lady had risen early that day, and was stand- 
ing at the window of her drawing-room, looking 
out upon the wintry landscape, when the graceful 
figure of Agnes Challis was seen approaching the 
house. Was it possible? Could this be any- 
thing more than a dream from which she had not 
yet awakened ?—had she ever thought that Ag- 
nes Challis, Paul’s girl as much as Estelle was 
surely, would thus quietly and gravely approach 
her? What did this arrival portend? Some- 
thing new and strange, after all, something which 
might break her down completely, humble her to 
the dust, or arouse her to a sense of danger, per- 
haps defiance—who could tell even that? Or 
something that would bring her that solace and 
peace of mind which had not come yet to her de- 
clining years, though she had struggled for it, 
prayed for it? When she was unhappy, Agnes 
Challis had said, she would come. and tell her of 
the reason, and here she was! The girl had 
walked a long distance by the foot-path between 
Grayling and Ilvercombe, had risen early, and 
come on in haste. With what. news? Heaven 
have mercy on her, thought old Mrs. Dangerfield, 
with what news was Agnes Challis approaching 
her father’s house ? 

She tottered to the bell, which she rang very 
loudly. 

“ My cloak—my stick!” she cried to the serv- 
ant who entered somewhat hastily, as if alarmed 
by his mistress’s energetic suramons; “ tell some 
of them to bring down my things at once.” 

“Yes, madam. But—” 

“T amin haste. I am going out. Don’t you 
understand me, you poor sleepy dolt ?” she ex- 
claimed, angrily. 

“Very good, madam. Certainly.” And away 
scuttled the.lackey, and presently Mrs. Danger- 
field’s maid entered, bearing the articles for which 
she had inquired. 

When she was ready for the journey she open- 
ed the French windows of the room, and let in a 
rush of cold air into the place. 

“Shall I accompany you, madam ?” asked the 
maid. 

“No; I don’t want you. 
body.” 

Thus it was that before Agnes Challis had 
reached the red brick mansion shadowed in by 
the great trees old Mrs. Dangerfield, weighed down 
heavily by furs, advanced along the avenue toward 
her. 

“What is it, child? What has happened to 
bring you here so early ?”’ she exclaimed. 

“Nothing of any grave importance, madam,” 
answered Aggie, “although I bring a little news 
to you.” : 

“ Bad news ?”* was the quick inquiry. 

“Not bad news. -Estelle’s mamma came last 
night to Mr. Fayre’s to fetch her daughter home ; 
but something, which I will tell ydu soon, keeps 
Estelle a prisoner at the vicarage for a few days. 
Until she goes to London I am in the way at Mr. 
Fayre’s.” . 

“ Ah!-yes—probably,” assented the old lady. 
“ And so—” 

“ And so I have come to ask you to take care 
of me for a few days,” Aggie concluded. 

“ Willingly,” said the old lady, as she turned 
and put her arm through Aggie Challis’s for sup- 
port; “ willingly, as you know.” 

“Tam welcome, then, Mrs. Dangerfield ?” said 
Aggie. 

“Yes, you are very welcome,” said the old lady. 
“T am glad you have come to me in all good 
faith.” 

Hence it may be seen ‘at this stage of our nar- 
rative that old Mrs. Dangerfield and Agnes Challis 
had become greater friends than when we saw 
them last in the garden of Mr. Fayre. They had 
met of late days, and approached more closely to 
each other’s hearts. They had met at the vicar- 
age, and once at the church, but this was Agnes 
Challis’s first visit to the grand house where her 
father had been born. She had:shunned that un- 
til to-day, and observing her approach from the 
window of the drawing-room had naturally alarm- 
ed an old lady whose nerves were far. from strong; 
Her hand was trembling as it rested on the arm 
of her companion. Agnes felt it shake, as they 
went slowly, the strong and the weak, up the ter- 
race steps into the house, and into the. deep, som- 
bre hall, with oil-paintings and armor arranged 
upon its walls and in its deep recesses. 

“T have excited you by coming without a warn- 
ing,” Aggie said. 

“ All things come without warning to me,” an- 
swered the old lady; “ but you are welcome, Ag- 
nes. Let me say that once more.” 

“T thought I should be, or—” 

“Or you would not have attempted to lighten 
the loneliness of my life,” was the half reproach 
conveyed here. 

“Tt is to escape many questions, to spare your 
daughter-in-law’s pride, that I come, Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield. For nothing higher or-more laudable 
than that.” 

“Still you are welcome, child. I am not used 
to you,” she added, with a strange, wistful ex- 
pression on her seamed face. “ It is like a dream 
to see you in this house, but—I rejoice it has 
come to pass.” 

“ Courage, madam—courage.” 

“ Why should I want that?” asked the old wo- 
man, quickly. 


I don’t want any- 








“T can not tell; but you seem very weak to- 
day.” 

“T am always weak; I am close to seventy; 
it’s a great age for my family,” she said, almost 
apologetically. 

They passed into a spacious room together—a 
pleasant dining-room, looking over a wide range 
of park-land. There were more oil-paintings on 
the wall; one, as bright and fresh as though it 
had been painted yesterday, was particularly re- 
markable. It was the portrait of Paul Erasmus 
Wilberforce Dangerfield at the age of one-and- 
twenty—a clean-faced, somewhat stern-looking 
young man, with a vast amount of will expressed 
in the broad forehead and decisive jaw. 

Aggie looked at the portrait as she entered the 
room, and the old woman’s eyes followed hers in- 
stinctively. 

“Do you know that face?” she asked, in a 
low tone. 

“ Yes, very well indeed,” answered Aggie, with 
a sigh. 

“ Whose is it?” 

“ My father’s.” 

“ How should you know ?” 

“T have a miniature at home like it; it was 
painted for my mother,” was the calm reply. 

“T should be glad to see it some day,” said the 
old lady. ‘“ You have never spoken of this be- 
fore to me?” 

“There are many things of which I never 
speak,” replied Aggie; “all belonging to the past 
—wherein he looked like that’’—pointing to the 
portrait, “is a matter of deep perplexity to me.” 

“ Perplexity,” repeated Mrs. Dangerfield. 

“ Yes, I think so.” 

“Oh! don’t. think so, Agnes,” was the earnest 
adjuration here; “it will age you before your 
time to brood on this. There is no object in it, 
and no solace.” 

Agnes glanced up at the portrait again. 

“T am not quite sure of that,” she said. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 








FOX WORSHIP. 


MONG the Japanese, it is said, is a mythical 
personage called Uza. Uza was deified, and 
honors supposed due him are daily offered to his 
accredited servants, the foxes. This adoration is 
accorded in the belief that Uza (sometimes called 
Inari) discovered and cultivated the rice. plant, 
and all through: Japan may be seen shrines or 
temples for fox worship. It is one of the pre- 
vailing superstitions, and the priests of fox tem- 
ples bring offerings every morning to the two 
foxes or badgers dwelling securely underneath 
the small building. 

At the shrines are two gilded foxes. Before 
them is placed a tray upon which are small bowls 
of rice, and foxes moulded in sugar, all supposed 
to be most gratefully received. 





ANSWERS T0. CORRESPONDENT’. 


Ex:.enor.—A girl of fourteen years will look well as 
a Flower Girl dressed in gay satteen and carrying bas- 
kets Of flowers.. Bo-Peep is a nice dress for a girl of 
ten years, 

M. E. L.—Black pongee when dyed is apt to turn 
brown. 

Perr_exep Derssmaker.—You probably stitch the 
seams of the satin waist too closely if it wrinkles. 
Satin is one of the.fabrics that lies smoothly. 

W asuineton.—For the use of finger-bow!s it is cus- 
tomary to put the fingers in the bowl, rub them to- 
gether, and then delicately touch the lips with the 
tip of the first finger of the right hand. 

Bertina.—For your reading class, meet and choose 
a chairman and governing committee. Then put it to 
vote if you shall read Shakespeare, history, or poetry. 
Ask Mr. Bancroft’s advice. 

Sra Spray.—Get the fur-lined circular, as it will be 
"egg used long enough for you to get the benefit 
of it. 


An Otp Sussoriser.—It.is strange that you, an old 
subscriber, have not read our repeated refusals to ad- 
vise depilatories’and hair dyes. 

Mrs. D. F. L.—Madras muslin or the. new colored 
India silk will answer for curtains at the glass doors of 
your house. . 

Jav.—Have your Japanese silk panel for a hanging 
on the wall or door. ou can have a roller or round 
stick of gilded-or black wood at the top and bottom, 
and tie some colored cord at the top from which to 
suspend it. 

Leontine.—Have white.shades next the window- 
sash, then straight flowing curtains of scrim or grena- 
dine, trimmed with Cluny insertion and lace, and next 
these, inside the room, dark red Turcoman curtains. 
with tapestry dado, hung on rings and rods, and looped 
cot brass chains, reply above to “ Mrs. D. 


Magir.—Have a pink silk foundation skirt trimmed 
with the ruffles of muslin and lace, and drape similar 
muslin over it as an over-skirt or.as a polonaise, with 
a square neck and elbow sleeves trimmed with puffs 
and lace. Catch up the drapery with pink rosettes, 
and wear a pink silk waist under the Swiss muslin. 

Mou.ie.—Tan - colored uudressed kid gloves, black 
pase ng Yo black slippers are now worn with white 
dresses. Make the white cashmere with a pleated skirt 
and shirred basque with sash-like drapery. Wear red 
or pink roses at the belt. 

. M. H.—Velvet ribbon will answer. Use black 
stockings, plain black kid slippers, and long tan-color- 
ed undressed kid gloves. Use mutton tallow, glycerine, 
or phorated ice for chapped lips. In a business 
letter to an entire stranger a young lady should use 
the.third person, as “* Miss Smith requests Mr. Brown”, 
etc. 

Arrentive Reaper.—Do not_alter the plaid dress, as 
the style is good. Twist your hair closely, and extend 
it in loops from the crown to the nape of the neck. In- 
treduce a gentleman to a lady, and a young person to 
one who is older. . The cuffs of drawn-work and lace 
will be very pretty. 

F. A.—We do not think that the personages in the 
two pictures are one and the same person, 

M. W. C.—Of conrse a gentleman does not take a 
lady’s arm in walking. 

May._Get wicker arm-chairs without rockers, 
Have them painted dark red, black, or gilt, and have a 
cushioned seat for each made of plush. For one chair 
have red, and for another peacoek-biue plush. Then 
get one large old-fashioned rocking-chair with wide 
arms, such as are now called Newport chairs, and have 
a pillow-like seat and a head-rest made for this of olive 
plush, and tie them in with large bows; this chair 
should be stained to look like mahogany, or else it 
shoald be ebonized. A variety of fanciful {chairs is 
now seen in all fashionably furnished rooms. Only 
two or three chairs are upholstered to match the sofa, 
and all the others may be odd. 

Laxure.—Girls of sixteen wear their front hair in a 
full bang very slightly curled at the ends, while the 
back may have two long hanging braids, or be twisted 











in a low loose coil. Make your turban of the cee 
crown shape, with merely a band of the fur around the 
head, and a piece of the cloth across the top for a 
crown cover, 

Op Sunsscrrer.—Make your velvet in a long cloak 
with fitted back for the waist, fullness below the waist 
in the skirt, front only partly fitted, and square sleeves. 
Do not mar handsome new velvet with much trimming. 
It is impossible to tell you now how long this style of 
cloak will remain in fashion, but it has the advantage 
of being ample enough to be changed into any shape 
that may be introduced hereafter. 

. B. C.—You can gather full information about 
trimmed hats from the various illustrations and de- 
scriptions given from time to time in the Bazar. 

H. R. 8.—The art of hammering brass is too compli- 
cated to be described here, and requires instruction in 
order to learn it. 

1. N.—Address the persons offering prizes for 
the rules to be observed, which vary too widely to be 
enumerated here. 

Put.apeLenia.—For the wife of a Presbyterian cler- 
gymau to receive her husband’s congregation in a white 
satin dress would be an innovation which does not 
strike us as being in good taste. At your own parson- 
age, and as a hostess, you should be simply dressed. 
The most economical refreshment would be tea and 
sandwiches, which can stand on a table where all can 
help themselves, with perhaps one maid to pour out 
the tea. 

8. H. E.—It is not considered etiquette to inclose 
postage stamps to a person above you in social posi- 
tion, if you require an answer, unless on a matter of 
business. 

X. Y. Z.—We think it the bride’s place to send all 
the cards connected with the wedding and after the 
ceremony, the cards being prepared before. 

Daisy.—In the Episcopal Church ceremony for wed- 
dings it is indispensable to have some one give you 
away. As for one bridemaid, it is an inconvenient 
number, You must select a gentleman to walk with 
her if you go to the altar with your intended. The 
groom does not wear a white tie in the morning, with 
a frock-coat, ever. 

Ienoranor.—Written invitations are the best, and 
should go in the name of the young lady’s mother. If 
there are more ladies than gentlemen present, it is very 
gracious for the hostess to see that they all have a 
chance to dance. 

An Anxious Faturr.—Yonur wife certainly acts most 
unwisely in letting your ten-year-old boy wear frocks, 
corsets, and ear-rings, and have his hair banged and 
frizzed. Such a dress on a boy of his age will simply 
make him and his parents a laughing-stock to the 
community, besides fostering effeminate tastes in him. 
We never heard of a boy wearing frocks till he was 
fourteen, and should be inclined to question the sanity 
of the parents who would thus outrage conventionality. 

Susre.—Use Persian designs of many mixed dark 
colors for the carpet in your hall that has black walnut 
wood. For the oak dining-room rich golden brown 
upholstery and leathers will be handsome. For your 
bedroom have peacock blue cretonne, and for your 
parlor dark Titian red plush, or else figured tapestry, 
or use both of these materials together. Dark red Tur- 
coman portiéres for your doors, and curtains of the 
same with a deep tapestry border in which a few gilt 
threads are introduced, will be handsome for the par- 
lor, and these curtains may be drawn back from the 
wiudows by gilt chains to show flowing curtains of 
lace or of white grenadine with Cluny lace and inser- 
tion. Black wood, like ebony, will be pretty with your 
cretonne, and the stained cherry that imitates mahog- 
any is suitable with the drawing-room furniture. 








CHOICE RECIPES. 


Toneve wita Carer Savor.—For luncheons, when 
tired of heavy meats, this will be found a pleasant 


change. Soak a fresh tongue in cold water twelve 
hours. Boil in clear hot water about teu minutes, or 
until the white outside skin can be scraped off; pre- 
pare four carrots, the same number of small onions, 


and a little parsley finely chopped together, some red 
pepper, salt, and three cloves, Put the tongue back in 
the vessel with these ingredients, cover with fresh 
water, and boil six hours. If itis to be very nice, have 
less water, and add some white wine or very nice 
bouillon. When done, put into a saucepan some of 
the liquor from the tongue, add a table-spoonful each 
of butter and flour creamed together, and cook a few 
minutes... Some prefer putting the butter and flour in 
the saucepan, when melted stirring in enough of the 
liquor to form a rich sauce. When ready, add the yolk 
of an egg and a table-spoonful of capers well beaten 
together, pour over the tongue, and serve. 

Corn Caxrs.—Stir into a pint of boiling milk about 
a@ quart of nice corn meal, and a salt-spoon of salt. 
Add a scant quarter of a pound of butter, beat hard, 
and let it cool; add four eggs beaten light. Butter 
small tins, fill with the batter, and bake in a moderate 
oven until well done. 

Cream Caxes.—Beat with a pint of rich cream, flour 
enough to allow it to just drop from the spoon. Give 
a few minutes vigorous, light beating, add half a tea- 
spoon of salt, and bake on a hot griddle. Serve hot, 
but do not split witha knife; tear them open. Donot 
bake them in rings, but drop from the spoon. 

Swret-Beraps Lanpep anp Bakep.—When the 
sweet-breads have been cleaned, draw through each 
four very thin pieces of pork, the size of a match; 
drop into cold water for ten minutes, then in hot, and 
boil twenty minutes; take them out and drain a few 
minutes, spread with butter, dredge with salt, pepper, 
and flour, and bake twenty minutes in a quick oven. In 
the centre of a dish heap well-cooked and drained green 
pease seasoned with salt and butter, lay the sweet- 

reads around, and pour a cream sauce outside them. 
Garnish with parsley. One pint of sauce will be suffi- 
cient for ten sweet-breads, and is made thus: from one 

int of cream reserve half a cupful, putting on the 
larger quantity to boil; when it does, stir in the rest 
of the cream, into which a generous table-spoonful of 
flour has been stirred; let it boil three minutes, add 
pepper and salt to taste. This sauce is most excellent 
for delicate meats, vegetables, and croquettes. 

Oyster Croquerres.—Chop very finely together one- 
half pint each of raw oysters,and cold cooked veal; 
soak three heapingtable-spoonfuls of cracker crumbs in 
the oyster liquor; mix meat, crumbs, a heaping table- 
spoonful of sofiened butter, yolks of two eggs, salt, 
pepper, and a few drops of onion juice all well to- 
gether. Shape them either by the hand, croquette 
mould, or a wine-glass. Dip in egg, roll in cracker 
crumbs, and fry. 

Crogquertrs Royat.—Soak three small or two large 
sweet-breads in cold water half an hour; plunge them 
into boiling water, and let them remain five minutes ; 
when cold chop very fine with the meat of one boiled 
chicken, and put in a table-spoonful of chopped pars- 
ley and a tea-spoonful of mace. Put into a stew-pan 
half a cup of butter and a large table-spoonful of flour. 
As soon as it bubbles stir gradually in one pint of 
cream, then the chopped mixture, continuing the stir- 
ring until perfectly ented. Take off the fire, and 
when cold add juice of half a lemon, salt, and pepper ; 
shape, rolling them with cracker crumbe, and set aside 
to dry; dip in egg, then in bread crumbs that have 
been salted and peppered, and fry in hot butter or lard. 
If chickens are wanted in haste, the best way to prepare 
them is to clean and cut in pieces as soon as killed, scald 
in hot water, not giving them time to cool. The secret 
lies in this: if they do not grow cold they will be 
tender, 

Desiorovs Coir Siaver.—Do not mash the cabbage, 
or the dressing will be poor and thin. Cut fine, and 
seasoning with salt and pepper, put in a crockery 
bowl or dish. Rub well together a tea-spoonful of 
flour, and butter the size of a walnut; pour on it two 
table-spoonfuls of boiling water, and stir smoothly on 
the stove; push back so it will keep hot, but not boil, 
and add two tea-spoonfuls of vinegar. Beat light the 


yolks of two eggs, a tea-spoonful of sugar, half a tea- 

spoonful of mustard, and two table-spoonfuls of 

cream, sour or sweet; pour the hot mixture on this, 

beat well, and ——e on the stove, let it come to a 
e cabbage. 


boil, and pour hot on t 
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Fig. 1.—Satin anp Lace 
Reception Dress. 
For description see 

Supplement. 

















Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s 
Evenine Dress. 


For description see 


Fig. 3.—Orroman Brocapr aNxp 
Supplement. 


Satin Eventne Dress. 


Fig. 4.—Totre Batt Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 





BALL AND EVEN 
Fig. 5.—Piam anp Sitver- Fig. 6.—Dress ror Girt rrom 4 To 6 Years 
For description see striprp Gauze Batt Dress. 
Supplement, For description see Supplement. 


oLp.—Bacx.—[For Front, see Page 52.] 
For pattern and Cepettgiton see Supplement, 
No. VIIL., Figs. 44-50, 
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YD EVENING DRESSES, 


{7o 6 Years Fig. 7.—Dress ror Giri. rrom Fig. 8.—Vetver anp Satin Eventne 
Page 52.] 8 to 5 YEARS OLD. Dress, 

Supplement, For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supple- 

\ ment, No. V., Figs. 27-88, 
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Fig. 9.—Frock ror CHILD FrRoM 
2 to 3 YRaRs OL. 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 10.—Youne Lapy’s Dinner 
Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 11.—Dress ror Grrt rrom 7 To 9 Years 
oLp.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 52.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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CHILDREN’S ENTERTAINMENTS. 


T is often desirable, for various reasons, to get 
up an evening’s entertainment in which the 
principal actors are children, and the scene of 
action a private house. A few suggestions on 
the subject may therefore prove acceptable. 

There is nothing which children enjoy more 
than seeing or participating in an entertainment 
which consists of simple plays, pantomimes, 
tableaux, recitations, and readings. Some of the 
long winter evenings may well be spent in such 
pastimes, which afford fun and pleasure to the 
grown-up people who are expected to be specta- 
tors and applauders, as well as to the children 
who take part in the performance, and revel in 
the delights of acting and full-dress rehearsals. 

The object of the entertainment may vary as 
much as the performance itself. It may serve 
as an accessory to a children’s party, and occupy 
but an hour or two; or it may fill an entire even- 
ing, and be gotten up to do honor to the return 
of some member of the family who has been 
away at school or elsewhere, or to celebrate a 
birthday or other anniversary. It may form a 
part of the general merry-making which occurs 
when several families are visiting under one roof 
at holiday or other times; or its object may be 
of a charitable character, and tickets be sold to 
the family and intimate friends, the proceeds of 
which go toward purchasing some needed com- 
fort for some poor person, to increase the Flow- 
er Mission or Fresh-air Fund, or to aid in some 
of the special calls for charity which are always 
coming up. 

The parlors may be turned into a stage and 
audience-room, but the general peace and com- 
fort of the rest of the family, who are desirous of 
going on with their every-day affairs in their cus- 
tomary manner, is much enhanced if a large attic, 
jumber-room, or other unoccupied apartment can 
be used, and all the paraphernalia, including the 
excited little actors, kept within its bounds as far 
as possible. 

The work of arranging the programme and of 
carrying it out falls on the shoulders of some of 
the grown-up members of the circle. As a word 
of warning let us here suggest that two persons 
are enough to take the part of managers, one as 
head and one a® assistant, for more will make 
confusion. Any who will may aid by suggestions 
or by helping with the costumes needed, but one 
or two should have the control of things. A 
second bit of advice, which if neglected the first 
time will more surely be followed on a second 
occasion, is to invite the children to take part in 
the entertainment. Let them have as much fun 
as they can out of it all, but place them on the 
footing of guests, and they will feel under an ob- 
ligation to act their best, and many of the dis- 
agreements which endanger the peace of well- 
regulated companies will be avoided. 

In such impromptu entertainments as are under 
discussion it is not proposed to attempt anything 
extensive in the way of scenery, stage, or liglits, 
for the audience are supposed to be easily pleased, 
not critical, and willing to be very blind indeed to 
any short-comings cither in fixtures or actors. 

It is desirable to have the stage raised a foot 
above the floor. Ways of making the stage will 
suggest themselves to each according to the mate- 
rial on hand or most. easily. obtained; but care 
should be taken to have it strong enough to re- 
move all danger of a break-down, for to have the 
performers fall through in a wildly mixed and im- 
promptu heap in the middle of the choicest scene 
does not add to the effect. 

If rooms separated by folding-doors, arch, or 
curtains are used, the question of how to put up 
and draw the curtains is soon settled. If none of 
these conveniences are at hand, and—as'is to be 
preferred—an unused room is taken, the curtains 
can be made to work easily by arranging them in 
the following manner: Screw strong hooks into 
the opposite walls; Sew small rings to the up- 
per edge of the curtains, string a wire through 
the rings, and stretch the wire tightly from hook 
to hook. Fasten two strong cords to the front 
upper corners of each curtain. Take one of the 
cords on the left-hand curtain and one of the 
cords on the right-hand ¢urtain, and string them 
through the rings on the left-hand curtain to- 
ward the wall,and take the other two cords 
through the rings in the right-hand curtain in 
the same way. A small boy stationed near the 
wall at each side can work each curtain easily and 
quickly. Good curtains may be made out of un- 
dressed cambric, but old window-curtains, spreads, 
or sheets answer the purpose very well. A board 
six or eight inches high should be covered with 
dark cambric, and stood on edge along the front 
of the stage, and inside of it should be placed 
four or five low lamps, with strong reflectors be- 
hind them. Curtains of cambric or dark shawls 
are used to shut off the back and sides of. the 
stage, and large bedroom screens can be borrowed 
from the different rooms, and used with good ef- 
fect. If possible, a door near the stage and back 
of the curtain should open into a large room, 
which can be used for dressing-rooms. If this 
can not be done, small spaces curtained off at the 
sides of the stage must answer. 

In these days of illustrated papers and maga- 
zines there is no difficulty about getting up a good 
and attractive programme, The illustrations in 
the Bazar furnish many hints for tableaux and 
pantomimes. A number of the pictures which 
are given on the last page are suitable for exact 
reproduction—leaving out, of course, some of the 
non-essential details of scenery and surroundings 
-—and are so comical and such good hits that 
they are always appreciated by the audience. 

Harper's Young People affords a great variety 
from which to make selections. The little play, 
“When the Clock Strikes Twelve,” in the num- 
ber for December 21, 1880, can be easily acted ; 
and “The Magic Clock,” in the number for De- 
cember 20 of the following year, affords a great 
deal of fun. 
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Effective pantomimes can be gotten up with 
little trouble by selecting some ballad with a good 
deal of action, and having it read while the scenes 
are acted on the stage. 

The costumes can be arranged without much 
trouble if one knows how to save stitches and 
use safety pins in profusion. 

Bright-colored tarlatan, gilt and silver paper, 
and pasteboard can be made into almost anything, 
including angels’ wings or the Black Knight's 
weighty shield. Buckles cut out of pasteboard 
and covered with gilt paper gummed on look 
quite as well as real~gold ones. High-topped 
boots are easily manufactured by sewing cam- 
bric tops to an ordinary pair, and plain slippers 
can be quickly turned into very fancy affairs by 
ornamenting them with large bows made of tis- 
sue-paper and gilt buckles. White lace flounces 
for dresses can be made from tissue-paper cut 
into large scallops, and snipped into a very irreg- 
ular pattern with the scissors. Natural- iooking 
wigs can be made out of wool by sewing it on to 
a skull-cap of muslin, The wigs may be colored 
black or yellow, and some left white to represent 
the powdered wigs of olden days. Mustaches and 
long beards can be made of the same material. 

The dresses should either be very light and 
bright or very dark. As a general thing medium 
shades are not effective. It is not necessary to 
trim more of the dress than is seen by the audi- 
ence. In tableaux not more than half, sometimes 
not much, of a dress is seen. 

The parts for the actors should be given out 
and well understood, so that they will know what 
they are to do, and how. Kt is not often necessa- 
ry to have more than two or three rehearsals, 
although the children enjoy them nearly if not 
quite as much as the grand finale. 





MRS. SEVRANCE’S TRIP OVER. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


AURS. SEVRANCE had been married only a 
N couple of years; and after the long previ- 
ous engagement these two years seemed but a 
dream in the night, and she was still jealous of 
every moment of her husband’s society. How in 
the world, then, could she leave her husband to 
go for a six months’ stay in Europe? That was 
exactly what she asked herself. 

“T-ean’t,”’ said Mrs. Sevrance, tying the knot of 
pink bows and ends round her throat in a new 
and more ‘bewitching bunch than Victorine had 
achieved. ‘And that’s the whole of it!” and 
the brown eyes sparkled triumphantly at the con- 
clusion of the matter. 

Still, it was such an excellent opportunity ; one 
that might never occur again ; a party of cousins. 
“ And I should make the eighth, just filling two 
coaches everywhere, and, as Cousin Harry says, 
only one long picnic,” she went on, “I don’tsee 
why Charlie can’t go too. But I sha’n’t stir a 
step without him. And that’s settled!” 

Of course, not taking advantage of such a 
chance, she might have to wait for years, or might 
possibly never gout all. “‘ Forif Charlie can’t leave 
his business now, there’s no knowing if he ever can 
before we are too old to want to go, or else have 
a’ thousand cares to tie us down at home,” she 
murmured, “It’s terribly provoking. But what 
must be, must be.” 
aud swept down to dinner, where cousins Harry 
and Sarah were to make ita partie carrée. “It’s 
very vexatious of them,” she thought as she de- 
scended, “that they must needs come to-day, 
when I should so like to talk it all out with Char- 
lie alone. But then, if they didn’t come, I dare 
say I should think they were indifferent about 
my going.” And Mrs. Sevrance greeted her 
cousins without any idea that her last sentence 
spoke volumes for her. 

“Well,” said Harry, in his hearty way, with 
the first spoonful of soup, “ I suppose it’s all 
settled about the trip over?” 

“ All settled,” said Mrs, Sevrance, smiling, and 
flashing a shining glance at her husband. 

“That’s so nice,” said Sarah, “ And you have 
your letter of credit? No? . Well, then, make 
it of several figures, Charlie; for although we 
take nothing with us, it is certain we shall 
bring a great deal away. Europe will be the 
poorer for fans and embroideries, and all sorts of 
bawbles ; for we must have corals from Naples, 
pone beads from Venice, and-laces from Belgium, 
and—’ 

“There, there, there, Sarah !” laughed Charlie. 
“ Don’t go on, or Sophy will reverse her decision, 
and go, and bankrupt me.” 

“Go? Why, what do you mean? Is she not 
going? She just said she was,” 

“No, I didn’t say so,” his wife answered for 
him. “I only said it was settled.” . And there 
was just an accent of indecision now. 

“You see,” said Charlie, “I have a sensible 
little wife. . She has no idea of Boing abroad 
and ruining me with her capricés,” 

And then the sensible little wife looked at him 
with dilating eyes. Sensible? Ruining? Did 
she hear straight ? Was it possible that he really 


ged her the cost of the trip oyer? After all. 


is professions of affection and desire to sacrifice 

anything in token of his Tove, could he be depriv- 
ing her of the immense pleasure of this trip for 
fear she should buy a little -bric-a-brac? “I 
really don’t know what you mean, Charles,” she 
cried. “You are perfectly inexplicable. I nev- 
er had an idea that it was on account of money 
that you didn’t urge me to 

Mr. Sevrance looked up with a start, and of 
course he spilled his soup. “My dear—” he began. 

“For if it is on account of money,” she con- 
tinued, her eyes getting some dangerous lights in 
them, “that alters the whole matter. I have 
money enough of my own any day to—” 

“My dear child,” Mr, Sevrance managed to 
ejaculate, “how can you be so foolish—” 

“Oh, it’s all very well, Mr. Sevrance, to call 
me foolish—” 





And she swept up her train, . 





“T didn’t call you foolish, Sophia.’ on 

“Didn’t he, Sarah? I ask you, Harry? And 
you said ‘Sophia,’ too!” 

“Sophy,” said Mr. Sevrance, gently, “do you 
think this is dignified ?” 

“T don’t know how a person can be expected 
to be dignified when her husband tells her before 
everybody that if she wants to go to Europe she 
must spend her own money, or stay at home, or 
tantamount to that—” 

Mr. Sevrance pushed back his plate and 
laughed. “ You dear little goose,” he cried, “ do 
you really think I said anything of the kind? Do 
you really think I would let you spend a dollar of 
your little money ?” 

“ My little money !” 

“ Harry and Sarah,” said Mr. Sevrance, turning 
to their cousins, “I am sure you will excuse this 
little domestic scene, you are so much a part of 
us—” 

Mrs. Sevranee had endured a good deal, she 
said to herself, without flinching, only sparks 
shot from the eyes between those long curling 
lashes; but this was the last straw, and it was 
tears that shot from the eyes now, “I should 
think it was I that should be asked to excuse,” 
she cried. ‘“ Rebuked for extravagance, and ad- 
dressed in this manner, as if I had come to you a 
pauper, before the servants, before everybody—” 

“Rebuked for extravagance?” repeated the 
husband, so puzzled as to forget the danger of 
taking up his wife’s words. - 

“ You said I would ruim you.” And here, either 
with the misery of the picture or the misery of 
the recollection of the accusation, came a sob, 
and then another, and Mrs. Sevrance pushed back 
her chair and made for the door, upsetting the 
lovely India screen in her blind progress, And 
of course her hushand pushed back his chair 
and sprang after her, while Harry and Sarah 
looked at each other and laughed, “ Poor little 
thing,” said Sarah, “she’s so nervous! She has 
pro’d and con’d over the trip so much that she’s 
all in confusion, She wants to go, and she wants 
to stay, and she wants him to want her to go, and 
she wants him to want her. to stay.” And while 
Sarah was involving herself in the problem, 
Harry finished his soup and his sherry, and Mr. 
Sevrance came back in triumph, leading his 
wife, blushing and smiling, with her eyes full 
of tears, and who took her seat, saying: “ You 
both know I am such. a simpleton that it doesn’t 
signify; so 1 won’t apologize. Only I’m sure I 
never shall feel quite certain. now that Charlie 
doesn’t grudge me the pleasure, because when a 
suspicion has once crept in, it will keep putting 
its head up; and if I believed he did, I would 
certainly go, for I never thought of his wanting 
me to stay at home for anything but because he 
couldn’t bear-to part with me, and I see he can 
bear to part with me perfectly well.” And per- 
haps she would have rippled on in this way till 


the Scythia sailed if her husband had not sent. 


her a glass of the champagne which she usually 
refused, and told her to drink it at once and steady 
her nerves. 

“] really think,” he said, gayly,“ that you must 
have been sitting up mghts with this notion of 
yours, it has so unnerved you. Of course I want 
you to take the trip over, if you would like it.” 

“If I would like it, Charles! As if there was 


anybody who wouldn’t like to go to Europe! Es-° 
pecially with the holidays over, and Lent coming 


on, and the Carnival in Rome—” 

“Well, then, 'm sure I don’t see why you 
don’t go. For my-part, I had rather you would go 
than not.” Rash speech—for the tongue is a fire. 

“That’s just it! That’s just what I say!” she 
cried, setting down the glass untasted, and turn- 
ing.on him with her cheeks burning like two 
great roses. “You don’t see why I don’t go, 
and of course you want me to go if I would like 
to, and you’d rather I'd go than not! A pretty 
way to talk to a wife! Those are your own 
words. You needn’t contradict them, You can 
bear to part with me perfectly well, you see. 
You have other ways, no doubt, to pass your 
time than. in my society. You had rather I'd 
go than not! Oh, I never thought—I never 
thought—and before two years—” And it was 
neither tears nor smiles nor blushes now, but 
Mrs. Sevrance was taken out of the room ‘ina 
kicking hysteric. 


“Great heavens, Sarah!” said Harry. “Do 


they go on this way every day at dinner ¥” ‘The 
butler began to grin, ‘“ Poor Charlie Sevratice !” 
said Harry, helping himself to the lobster paté, 
which was too delicately crisp and brown to be 
kept waiting. “Job’s wife was nothing to her! 
What have I done to.escape his lot? But she 
does eee a nice dinner. Let me look at you, you 


oman,” he began again, after a lit- 
tle. tle. “To a think that you never had’a hysteric in, 


ea life! Have you failed in‘your destiny? or™ 


ieved a greater fate than belongs to 

ren general?” 
And here a feeble wail piped through the crack 
of the folding-doors into the room beyond. “Oh, 
pre! can a be laughing in that way when I am 


atten in the bottom of the sea !” 
cried Mr. Sevrance, opening the crack, and com- 
ing back to finish his. repast. “When you are 
through, Sarah, if you ee try to talk a ‘little 
sense into Sophy—I can 

“Oh! oh! oh!” form Mrs, Sevrance, at the 
door herself, her pretty bright locks all drenched 
in Cologne water, and curling in rings round her 
face, that was now as white as it had been rosy; 
“The idea of your talking that way about me be- 
hind my back! I know I haven’t a great deal of 
sense, and I suppose that’s the reason you want 
to be rid of me. Oh! I'm going—I’m certainly 
going now. Yon will have your vacation, and 
go to your club every night, and be just as gay 
as the gayest bachelor about town; only if the 
Servia, or the Cephalonia, or the Babylonia, or 
whatever it is, goes down, I want you to remem- 
ber that you drove me to my dea 





- the maid, with great consideration. 
, you find me a lady that does more for them that’s 


‘into his breast. 
“every half-hour, to clasp him, and kiss him, and 








“Sophia!” cried her husband, in a voice full 
of the potentialities of being able to endure no 
more. ‘Come to your place and finish your din- 
ner, and don’t let us have another word of this.” 

And to everybody’s amazement and amusement 
she obeyed him, and made a very good dinner aft- 
er all, saying little, but listening eagerly to Sa- 
rah’s account of the dresses that Helena and 
Madeleine were going to take. 

“T knew master ’d fetch her if he’d just put 
his foot down,” said the butler, in his pantry. 
“Europe, indeed! If she was my wife, ’'d pack 
her off, and pay to scuttle the ship.” 

“What's the use of talking so, Mr. Welsh ?” 
asked the high-toned maid who busied herself 
beside him there. ‘“ You know you're just as bad 
as master is about ler, and every bit as indulgent. 
I’m sure it’s myself would never have, taken ser'v- 
ice with her but for the hearing her well recom- 
mended.” 

“ Well, when she hasn’t her tantrums on, I ad- 
mit that she is an engaging creature,” said the 
butler, with dignity. 

“And sure she might have married with a 


‘foreign prince,” urged Maria, “if she hadn’t been 


gone on the one she did marry, for it’s Victorine 
herself that says it. Did ye ever lay éyes, now, 
on a sweeter sight than she was, Mr. Welsh, in 
her yellow crapes and yellow roses and yellow 
jewels the other night? And tantrums or what- 
ever, it’s yourself heard the archbishop say she 
had the manners of a princess.” 

“ But for all that,” said Mr. Welsh, giving the 
last touch. to his salad dish, “I’m glad she’s found 
her’ :.aster,”” 

“Hem! Perhaps she has, But I’m not going 
to be interfering between man and wife,” said 
“ And when 


under her, and sees more to her people’s comfort, 
and helps young girls to a living, and—” 

“You just wipe your silver, Maria. You talk 
too much with your mouth,” said the butler, clos- 
ing the door behind him. 

“ But you don’t mean to say, Sarah, that Helena 
and Madeleine are going to carry all those things ?” 
Mrs, Sevrance was saying. 

“Yes, Ido. They maintain they can’t have a 
dress fitted in Paris as Chenery fits here. And 
they’ve had their trunks packed this week and 
over.” 

“The idea! Why, I shouldn’t think of taking 
anything but a satchel myself for such a little 
trip over as this. One black silk dress on, and 
my wraps in a strap, are all I should need beyond 
the hand-bag, if I were going to start in the 
Roumania to-morrow.” 

Mr. Sevrance looked up with a quick glance at 
Harry, who in a moment returned it as intelli- 
gently. 

“ Difficult,” said Harry. 

“ Any premium necessary,” said Mr. Sevrance. 

“But no time,” argued the other, raising his 
brows. 

“ Use the telegraph,” said Mr. Sevrance. And 

shortiy afterward Harry remembered a matter of 
business he had omitted to finish, and begged So- 
phy to excuse him, and Sarah to wait for him. 
- When he returned, an hour or two afterward, 
Sophy was actively engaged with Sarah in exam- 
ining a map of the proposed route of the party, 
and hac already projected the purchases to: be 
made in various cities. “There’s one thing I 
am determinéd to have,” Sophy was saying, “and 
that is some Norwegian filigrane silver. It is so 
exactly like the frost of snowy latitudes—one of 
the things that are the expression of the country 
they come from: And now we must arrange it 
so as to bring Kénigsberg—” 

“Well,” said Harry, “we shall have pleuty 
of time for all that when we are aboard. And 
now you had better have a good night’s sleep, 
for the Rowmania sails at eleveri to-morrow, and 
I bought out the Stephensons. I’ve left word 
with all the others, and we'll meet on the pier. 
Au revoir. Come, Sarah.” 

“ Does this mean,” cried Sophy, suddenly turn-. 
ing to Charles as the door closed upon the others, 
“that you have sent and engaged my passage 
over my head, and arranged for me to go, whether 
I will or no? You treat me exactly as if I were 
a child. I will never, never, never forget it.” 

“T don’t want you to forget it,” said Charles, 
with a fatal facetiousness, 

“ And you can jest when you are going to part 


from me in twelve hours! You can make merry 


about putting that interminable reach of black 
water between us! You can laugh, with me on 
the brink of that black gulf of death that a Jan- 
uary sea is! ‘Oh, what a relief you must feel 


my going’. Perhaps you don’t want me to come’ 


back. 
Avid then “Mr, Sevrance, with his grave and 


tenderly reproachful face above her, had clasped 


her in his atms, and she’ was pouring her tears 
And she awoke, the night long, 


ery over him, and then to turn away, and cry over 
herself as a wretched wife whose husband want- 
ed her out of the way, and was sending her a 
costly journey, with a probably unlimited letter 
of credit, ready-to pay any price for six months’ 
freedom. 

It was a gray, wet day when she rose—rain 


‘and snow and slush. 


“The idea,” she said, “of crossing the sea in 
January! Who ever heard of such a thing ?” 

“Tt isn’t the pleasantest month in the year,” 
said her husband. 

“Then why, in mercy’s name, did you choose 
it for me ?” she exclaimed. 

“T choose it ?—J?” 

“Really, the next thing you'll be saying you 
never said you wanted six months’ rest from my 
caprices,”” 

“T never did.” 

“What did you say, then?” 

“ Now, Sophy, listen,” said her husband, seri. 
ously, “Let us have no more nonsense. I love 
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you. I hate to lose your companionship for even 
six months. But I want you to enjoy yourself. 
And whether I do or not, the thing is done. You 
are going to sail this morning with cousins Harry 
and Sarah, and Helena and Madeleine, and the 
Mongolfiers and Van Stubbs. You know that 
you want to go, and you know I want you to go; 
every arrangement is made, and there isn’t an- 
other word to say about it, for I won’t be morti- 
fied before the world as I was before Harry and 
Sarah yesterday.” 

“Tt is just as you please,” she said, with im- 
mense dignity; and she sailed past him, and 
proceeded to oversee Victorine’s packing of the 
little berth trunk and satchel, with much calm- 
ness, breakfasted like one in a dream, and sum- 
moned the housekeeper for directions during her 
absence. And then she came down-stairs wrapped 
from head to foot in her furs, and carrying an 
air cushion, which, as she had remarked to Vic- 
torine, might float in the absence of a life-pre- 
server. 

“T will drive to the pier with you, and see you 
safely on the boat,” said her husband. 

“Yes,” she replied, in the same dreary way, 
yet as if she stated a mathematical fact; “a 
parting is not likely to be so effusive that it can 
not be public when a man sends his wife away 
from him,” 

“ Sophy,” said Mr. Sevrance then, as they stood 
on the upper step, “if I really took it all back, 
and even at this late moment insisted that I could 
not allow you to go—” 

“T should refuse to be bandied about like a 
doll; I should go,” she said, distinctly. And so 
they went. 

The party was in such high spirits when she 
joined them on the great steamer that their state 
of feeling was contagious, and Sophy stopped, 
amazed to find herself laughing—and she so 
wretched !—at the list of Helena’s luggage, as if 
she had committed sacrilege. And then there 
had been one long despairing clinging to Charlie, 
and she had flung herself down anywhere as he 
disappeared, perfectly reckless as to people, and 
careless whether the ship went to the bottom or 
not. 

“TI am going to my state-room,” she said by- 
and-by, feeling the throb of the engines as they 
ploughed along through the water. “TI will lie 
down and get used to the motion. You needn’t 
come. I know where it is; I left my satchel and 
air cushion there.” 

“Yes. But you don’t want to shut yourself 
up there so soon,” said Sarah. “Come, here 
are the flowers that have been sent to the prima 
donna; let us look at them. And then we will 
go on deck, and see how the sea looks in win- 
try weather. Can’t we, Harry? Is it too wet? 
There, now”—as they established themselves— 
“this is great sport. Aren’t you glad you came, 
Sophy ?” 

“Oh, no! no! no! no!” she cried. “TI should 
be, if Charlie was along. It would be lovely. I 
should enjoy it so much if he had only come, 
We should have had such pleasure ina jaunting- 
ear in Killarney, and riding through the Tros- 
sachs together, before we came home, the way 
we always meant to do, and crossing the Mer 
de Glace, and being in Rome in March. Oh, 
how could I ever be so selfish as to come with- 
out him, and make such a frightful fuss about it 
too, and put all the responsibility on him, and 
leave him all alone to that club he hates, and 
the empty desolate house! Oh, I'm a monster— 
I’m a perfect monster! I'd give half my life if 
I had never come at all. It’s dreadful for a 
young wife to leave her husband—and such a 
husband.” 

And just then a gentleman passing asked 
Harry if he thought there was time to scratch 
off a note and send it back by the pilot-boat, 

“The pilot - boat!” cried Sophy, turning with 
her beautiful face in its customary bath of tears. 
“Do you mean— Is there a pilot-boat? Does 
the pilot leave us, and go back in that boat? 
And can I get aboard it? Oh, I can—I know I 
can! I won’t be a bit of trouble, and that will 
be all right. I will go back, and surprise and 
delight my dear unselfish, self-sacrificing, patient 
husband, and never, never leave him till—” And 
she paused, with a glow upon her cheeks, and a 
lustre in her eyes, and smiles about her lips. 
“T really am too noisy,” she said. 

“Poor Charlie!” sighed Harry, mockingly. 

“ Now I certainly will,” retorted Sophy, a swift 
indignant flash replacing the softness, before she 
laughed. 

“Well, Sophy, if you will, you will. But you 
are my own cousin, and I am going to give you 
a bit of advice first. If you want to make love 
brittle, treat it as you would an iron rod, and 
plunge it first into hot coals and then into iced 
water, and keep it up. That is, continue to in- 
dulge Charlie in such alternations as he had from 
you yesterday. Although I am bound to say that 
Charlie seems to like it.” 

“T don’t care what you say,” she answered, 
standing before him quite radiant. “I deserve 
it all—I deserve it. But now that I’ve really 
made up my mind to go back to Charlie, my 
heart is as light as a feather—” 

“Why, there goes the pilot- boat now,” said 
Sarah, demurely. “Dear me, how quietly they 
do things on these great steamers! I had no 
idea she would leave us for some time.” 

“Has she gone? Oh, has she gone?” cried 
Sophy, wildly, looking in all directions for the 
thing fast becoming a dancing speck. And the 
next instant she had swept away and made for 
her state-room with a plunge, bursting in, and 
flinging the door to behind her, 

Somebody started up from the sofa, 
my darling,” said her laughing husband. 

“Oh, Charlie!” she cried, throwing herself into 
his arms. “I knew you meant to come along 
all the time! I never should have stirred to 
come one step, if I hadn’t felt sure you meant to 
come too!” 


, 


” 


“Well, 
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CHAPTER LL 
WILLIE’S WILL 


Weeks elapsed before the secluded home which 
Jeannette had found for her mistress received any 
visitor, Security from the pursuit of her hug- 
band was the one aspiration of her soul, and 
while that remained in doubt she was unable to 
enjoy the full fruition of her freedom. The quiet 
of the place and its environments, the scents and 
sounds of spring, the marked improvement which 
the change had already effected in little Willie, 
filled her with joy and thankfulness ; but from 
this new-found happiness, the sense of its tran- 
sient character, the possibility of some misfortune 


befalling her worse than all that she had here- | 


tofore endured, was never absent. Jeannette 
could not be presuaded to speak further of the 
peril which had hung over little Willie; but. al- 
though her ignorance of business affairs pre- 
vented her from understanding how her darling’s 
death could have benefited any human creature, 
Sophy knew that her child had been in danger, 
and from the hands that Nature’ itself should 
have taught to defend her. 

Under these circumstances, and looking to the 
fact that while Irton.and his wife could conscien- 
tiously aver that they were unaware of her’place 
of concealment, her husband, even with the law 
to back him, could scarcely discover her, she en- 
joined upon Jeannette an absolute silence. The 
two women and the child were as absolutely eut 
off from those who had an interest in them— 
kindly or otherwise-—as though they were in 
“some summer isle of Eden, where never comes 
the trader nor floats the Enropean flag.” For 
utter isolation there is nothing, indeed, like your 
London suburb, where gentility reigns supreme, 
and into which not even the criers of the “ latest 
intelligence” think it worth their while to pene- 
trate. These voluntary exiles knew nothing of 
what was going on in the world, and their dear- 
est hope was that that ignorance should be re- 
ciprocal. 

Everything, however, including murder, comes 
out at last, and Mrs. Johnson, under which name 
Jeannette continued to conceal her identity, re- 
ceived one morning a startling piece of intelli- 
gence through the butter-man. He-did not tell 
it her with his lips—che news was too stale for that 
—but brought it by accident, in print, wrapped 
round a parcel of the “best Dorset.” It is a 
method by which imaginative literature, alas! is 
often conveyed; but this was a matter of fact. 
There had been a time when Jeannette would 
have gone straight to her mistress and discoursed 
of the sensational incident with infinite gusto; 
but the poor waiting-maid had lost her nerve; she 
had no longer any confidence in her own judg- 
ment; and so far from rejoicing, as of yore, in 
handling the ribbons of an intrigue, could hardly 
drive a gig as a free agent. She did, however, 
take certain steps, the result of which was that 
two ladies —the elder in deep mourning, the 
younger in that attire which the milliners describe 
as one of “mitigated grief” — presented them- 
selves the next morning at the cottage. At the 
sight of the former Sophy.uttered a piteous ery, 
and ran into her stretched-out arms. 

“My darling!” murmured Aunt Maria (for she 
it was); “ welcome, welcome to the old haven !” 

“No! no! not that!” sobbed Sophy, “Ihave 
no right to it.” ‘ 

And, indeed, though the well-springs of love 
and gratitude were at the full with her, she had 
sought the refuge in question only to hide her 
face in shame and sorrow. 

“That is not your aunt Maria’s view,” said 
Henny, coming to the assistance of them both— 
for in truth it was needed—*“ though she and I 
have certainly a bone to pick with you, dear, for 
having hidden away from us for so long. We 
knew, of course, since Jeannette was in charge 
of you, that you were safe there in its—” 

“No! no! no!” interrupted Sophy, in affrighted 
tones; “not safe: that is what imbitters every 
moment to me. As for me, I do not deserve to 
be safe from him, but I tremble for my innocent 
cbild.” 

The two visitors exchanged significant glances. 

“Dismiss that fear from your mind, dear girl,” 
said Aunt Maria, assuringly ; “ there are none but 
friends about you now, nor will there ever be.” 

Sophy shook her head. 

“How did you find me out?” she answered, 
vehemently. “He can do as you did; he is cun- 
ning, and very patient in evil-doing. Once, when 
I was quite a child, I lived in the country; I saw 
a poor tired hare running through a wood, and 
many minutes afterward a slim, cruel stoat fol- 
lowing on its track. That is how it will. be with 
us. Sooner or later poor little Willie and I will 
be overtaken and devoured.” 

“ But I tell you, dear Sophy, it will not be so,” 
urged Henny, confidently. “Do you think that 
I would deceive you in a thing like that, or speak 
so positively if I was not quite sure?” 

“No, Henny; I don’t think that: you believe in 
what your husband has told you. He has found 
out, perhaps, that the law is upon our side; and 
so it may be. But he doesn’t know the mam he 
has to deal with: what is law to him? He does 
not even fear God himself. A man without nat- 
ural affection, and without mercy.” 

“Hush! hush!” said Henny, imploringly. Again 
the two women looked at one another; they had 
agreed together, it seemed, upon some course of 
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action, but were now doubtful as to its advisa- 
bility. 

“Had we not better tell her?” whispered 
Henny, over the still bowed head. But ere Aunt 
Maria could nod assent Sophy had started from 
her embrace with an affrighted cry. 

“Hark! hark !” she eried. ‘A man’s voice in 
Willie’s room ; le has found us out, and has come 
to murder her.” 

Before either of her companions could put out 
a hand to restrain her she had rushed from the 
room to the upper floor. The others followed as 
quickly as they could. Sophy’s ears had not de- 
ceived her: there was a man in the room above, 
where the child lay, sitting by the side of the 
child with a huge picture-book in his hand, which 
she was regarding attentively. An old man in deep 
mourning, but with a face of quiet content and 
exquisite tenderness. Little Willie and he were 
obviously on the best of terms, and she was prat- 
tall sane in the most confidential and artless 
manner. For once the mother’s face did not turn 
first to her darling; she flung herself at the new- 
comer’s knees and burst into tears. 

The Canon caressed her in silence for some 
moments. He had no great confidence just then 
in his own powers of speech, and when he used 
them was careful to avoid too pronounced a tone 
of tenderness. 

“You mustn’t give way like that, my dear So- 
phy,” he said, reprovingly. ‘“ We shall have the 
Court of Chancery down upon us for frightening 
the Settiky Trust.” 

And indeed that important little personage 
looked amazed enough at her mother’s emotion. 
“T was told to wait below till Aunt Maria had 
prepared you for my visit,” he went on; “ though 
why I should have become such a formidable per- 
son to you I’m sure I can’t tell, but I thought in 
the mean time [ would renew my acquaintance 
with my godchild.” 

Still Sophy did not speak. She had got hold 
of one of the Canon’s hands, and, in spite of his 
efforts to withdraw it, was kissing it, to his in- 
tense embarrassment. 

“My dear Sophy,” he went on, “Iam not the 
Queen, nor yet the Pope. But if you do really 
attribute to me any superiority or authority, I en- 
treat of you to rise, and—dear me, I am not used 
to have ladies kneeling to me, but” (this with a 
spasmodic attempt at his old smile) “quite the 
contrary. We have had a bad time all round; 
there’s no doubt of that; and of late weeks,” he 
added, with a deep sigh, “the worst of all.” 

“Good heavens! what has happened afresh ?” 
cried Sophy, starting to her feet. “You are in 
mourning, and Aunt Maria is in mourning too. 
It is surely not dear Robert ?” 

“No, no; thank God, it is not he,” said the 
Canon, earnestly ; “ but we have lost an old friend 
—a friend who was dear to all of us, and to whom 
you, Sophy, were especially dear.” 

Sophy put back her hair from her eyes—a fa- 
mniliar gesture, which brought her back to the 
Canon’s mind more than anything had yet done, 
for she was greatly changéd, The expression of 
her face was that of bewilderment. For the mo- 
ment—so little of reciprocity there is sometimes 
even in devoted love—she was unable to recog- 
nize the loss of which he spoke. Then in a trem- 
bling voice, and with a faint flush, she murmur- 
ed, “It is not, I trust, good Mr. Mavors ?” 

“Yes; he has gone from this world to a better ; 
but this would have beén a better world to him 
if things had turned out differently as regards 
yourself, Sophy. I was blind to it, but Aunt Ma- 
ria was not; he sent to her when he was dying, 
and told her all about it. His last words were 
a blessing upon you; the dream of his heart was 
that you should escape your unhappy fate, and 
his prayer has been answered.” 

“Is my husband dead ?” inquired Sophy, in 
trembling tones. 

“Yes. Don’t ask about it just yet; you shall 
know all in time, You are no longer a bond- 
slave. Yes’ (her eyes had turned to little Willie 
with yearning and thankfulness), “and your child 
is safe; henceforth she will be yours without 
fear.” 

Once more Sophy fell on her knees, but this 
time not to the Canon. There are times when 
even to the tenderest hearts the loss of our dear 
ones is a source of happy release, and a cause for 
thankfulness. A melancholy gratitude, indeed ; 
but this was a case infinitely more deplorable— 
that of a woman who recognized Heaven’s mercy 
in the blow that cut off her husband in the midst 
of his sins. 

“And the past,” said Sophy, solemnly, taking 
the child’s hand in hers—‘ some reparation for 
even the past can now be made. We have thought 
a good deal about godpapa and how he has been 
treated. Have we not, Willie »” 

The Settiky Trust, sitting very high up-in her 
little bed, well propped by pillows, nodded ad- 
hesion. “I have left godpapa all my money,” 
she said. 

“ Good heavens ! what does the child mean ?” 
inquired the Canon, with a distressed look. 

“It is quite true,” said Sophy, gravely; “my 
darling and I are hoth of one mind in the mat- 
ter. Her chief anxiety, when Dr. Newton came 
to see her, was to know whether she would live 
to be twenty-one, because I told her that she 
would then be able to repay you all that you had 
been robbed of.” 

“ And if I was to die in the mean time,” said 
little Willie, “I should like to leave it to him.” 

“T don’t suppose your good husband, Henny,” 
said Sophy, smiling, “ would think very much of 
the validity of the will of a child of six; but, at 
all events, it shows the ‘intention of the testa- 
tor.’” 

With that she produced from her desk the doc- 
ument in question, written in a large round hand. 

“There was no undue influence,” said Sophy, 
“though I admit that I sometimes steadied her 
wrist: not that we can’t write,” she added, with 
maternal pride, “but because we were so very 





weak at the time. Indeed, it was when we thought 
that we should never get well and strong again 
that we did it.” 

The Canon sat, with this juvenile testament 
spread out before him, as reverently as though 
it had been an original MS. of Milton. The two 
women stood looking over his shoulder, making 
pretense to read it, but their eyes were too full 
of tears. 

“This is the last will and testament of me, 
Wilhelmina Adair, spinster,” it ran, in due legal 
form, and bequeathed “all my worldly goods, of 
whatever kind, to William Aldred, my godpapa.” 

“And where on earth did Willie get all this 
legal knowledge ?” inquired the legatee. 

“Jeannette had a sixpenny book of general 
utility,” explained Sophy, “among the contents 
of which was the form of a will. She and I were 
the witnesses, but you will please to observe that 
the signature is Willie’s own.” 

“I did that all by myself,” remarked the testa- 
tor, with complacency; “mamma did not guide 
my fingers,” 

“We thought that might invalidate the be- 
quest,” said Sophy, smiling. 

“It is worth a good deal more than if it was 
valid,” cried the Canon, enthusiastically. “It 
ought to be in the College library with the ‘ Par- 
adise Lost.’” 

“Unhappily, however,” sighed Sophy, “it is 
only a proof of good intentions. When I said 
that some reparation even for the past was now 
rendered possible, I was alluding, my dear guard- 
ian, to the interest of the money that has been 
stolen from you; only a small portion of it will 
now be necessary for our needs, and the rest will, 
of course, be paid you as we receive it; but as 
to. the principal, I don’t see how it is ever to be 
refunded.” 

“ You may make yourself quite easy upon that 
score, my dear Sophy,” said the Canon, with ten 
der gravity; “for, as a matter of fact, it has been 
refunded.” 

““W hat !—what !—did the person who wronged 
you of it repay—” 

Astonishment, and incredulity checked her ut- 
terance, 

“Why, no, my dear,” put in the Canon, dryly ; 
“itis not quite that way. The money came indi 
rectly from your hands. Our friend Mavors had, 
in fact, left you a large sum of money. His law- 
yer tells me it had been originally intended for 
the College, but that some time ago—hearing that 
matters were not going prosperously with you— 
he made a new will. Then quite lately he saw 
Robert, and for the first time was made acquaint 
ed with the matters in connection with my trust 
eeship—how the money liad to be paid twice over, 
and so forth.” 

“Good heavens! How vile and base he must 
have thought me!” groaned Sophy. 

“Quite otherwise, my dear: he esteemed you 
so highly that he at once understood the sorrow 
and remorse you were suffering from having been 
made the instrument of my ruin. He felt that if 
he left you this money the first use you would 
put it to would be to repay me; but that under 
the circumsiances you would not have the power 
to do so, that your husband, in short, would have 
prevented it; that it would have been like :pour- 
ing water into a sieve. He therefore bequeathed 
the £15,000 that I had advanced to you to my- 
self, taking care, however, to explain to Aunt Ma- 
ria why it was done. He felt as sure as if he had 
consulted your own wishes that such a disposition 
of his property would be satisfactory to you.” 

“Heaven bless him!” murmured Sophy, grate- 
fully. “He has lifted a burden from me which 
I should otherwise have carried to my grave.” 

“That was the very feeling for which he gave 
you credit,” put in Aunt Maria, softly. “He 
read your heart, my dear, though he could not 
win it.” 

“It was never worth his winning, Aunt Maria,” 
she answered, bitterly. ‘I was not fit to be the 
wife of an honest man.” 

“Nay, nay,” said the Canon; “if it comes to 
honesty, I shall have little to say for myself. Not 
only has the sum been bequeathed to me which 
was evidently intended for you, but Mavors has 
left money to my boy Robert. Myself andéfamily 
have become receivers, as it were, of stolen goods, 
well knowing them, as Fred would put it, to have 
been stolen.” 

“Then Robert will be able to marry the girl 
of his choice!” exclaimed Sophy, delightedly. 
“He will no longer have reason to accuse me of 
having wrecked his happiness.” 

“Tf it has been wrecked, it must have been 
amply insured,” smiled the Canon, “ to judge by 
his face when I last saw him. He has telegraph- 
ed for his Alma, who will be at the Laurels in a 
week’s time.” 

“ But I thought you had left the Laurels—been 
driven—elsewhere—all through me.” 

“Tut! tut! let by-gones be by-gones. Money 
that makes the mare to go has the same effect 
(if judiciously administered) upon a tenant. We 
have gone back to the old house, Sophy, and to 
the old ways. Ouly one thing is wanting—we 
must have our Sophy back in her old home.” 

“No, no; that can never be,” she answered, 
bitterly. ‘She can never be your Sophy again, 
the Sophy that you once believed her to be.” 

“‘ Well, of course there will be some difference,” 
said the Canon, smiling. “There’s the Settiky 
Trust to be taken into account. What does little 
Willie say to coming down with mamma to live 
with godpapa and Aunt Maria »” 

“ Willie will come—only Jeannette must come 
too,” said the child, with the air of one who con- 
fers a favor, upon conditions, 

“Come, there’s judgment without appeal,” cried 
the Canon, exultingly. “Neither you nor I, my 


dear, requires Fred Irton to tell us that the Settiky 
Trust always has everything her own way.” 
“Perhaps—in time, dear guardian,” said So- 
phy, hesitatingly. 
Which was a promise. 
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THE FIRST MEETING OF ROMEO AND JULIET.—From tar Picture ay Jacques Waarea 


CHAPTER LIL. 
IN PORT. 


Wuen Sophy went down to Cambridge she was in deep mourn- 
ing; but the heaviness of heart within her was caused by the 
sense of her own unworthiness, and not by her recent loss. The 
notion that the death even of the worst of husbands is a matter 
of regret is a very general one, and is recorded on many enduring 
substances—on tombstones. But the truth is that there is no 
relation in life which can hold its ground against persistent wrong- 
doing. That of the dead we should say nothing but good is an 
excellent maxim ; but, unfortunately, it takes too much for granted, 
namely, that there is some to say about them. Of John 
Adair it might indeed have been stated that he had an excellent 

for “ res”; bet even that eulogium, since it included the 
art of falsifying accounts, was of a doubtful value. For my own 
part, I never feel the slightest regret when offensive persons of my 


acquaintance are removed to another sphere (of course I may be 











mistaken in my estimate of them; but, in that case, it is a conso- 
lation to feel that they are gone where their merits, which escaped 
my limited observation, will be appreciated), and therefore I can 
not blame poor Sophy that she felt so little sorrow for her be- 
reavement, 

Some distress and pain, however, she did feel by reason of the 
maiuer of his departure. John Adair,-it was generally -under- 
stood, was murdered. He was found dead under that cellar flap 
in Miller Street; and “the theory” of what would have been “ the 
prosecution,” had there been anybody to prosecute, was as follows. 
Mr. Dawson, as has been mentioned, had an establishment in this 
street, which consisted, however, only of certain under-ground prem- 
ises used for storage—probably of stolen goods. When Adair 
so indiscreetly exhibited to him that parcel of bank-notes, it came 
into his mind that he would rather go abroad with ill-gotten gains 
than with the possessor of them, from whose custody he might (and 
doubtless would) have had some difficulty in extracting them. 
With the aid of a confederate he therefore planned a simple 











scheme for acquiring them ; the only thing necessary to the success 
of which was that Adair should take the right hand of the street. 
There was no reason, indeed, why he should take the left hand; 
but if he had chanced to cross the road, the scheme would 
have been a failure. In that case, Adair would have simply 
walked down the river stairs, where the boat was awaiting 
him; as it was, instead of embarking on the Thames, he crossed 
the Styx. 

Dawson’s confederate on the other side of the way was thought 
to have given some signal for the bolt of the cellar trap to be 
withdrawn just as Adair stepped upon it, when, as we know, he 
suddenly disappeared from the sight of the detective. At all 
events, he was found there dead, and with only a few shillings in 
his pocket ; and within five minutes the boat was hurrying down 
the stream with six men in her instead of seven, I have not a 
word of excuse, of course, to offer for Mr. Dawson. His conduct 
was undoubtedly reprehensible; but, on the other hand, I have 
not the faintest sympathy for his victim, who himself, as we know, 
would have sacrificed an innocent life without much seruple, I 
must confess, indeed, to experiencing a certain satisfaction when 
thorough-paced rogues fall out and rid the world of one another, 
I fail to be touched with the burning indignation with which in- 
formers are just now regarded. They seem to me most useful 
people. And as for this Mr. Dawson—who will, no doubt, come 
to be hanged in time, with all due propriety—in his rough-and- 
ready and, so to speak, extra-judicial fashion, he certainly made 
life worth living for some honest folks, to whom it had become 
well-nigh intolerable. 

Sophy was received at the Laurels with open arms, but not at 
all like a returned prodigal, Matters were made to go on as much 
as possible exactly the same as they had been used to do; those 
half a dozen years of absence and misery were treated as though 
she had been away on a week's visit, and was now come home 
again. So many stitches can not, however, be dropped in the web 
of life without leaving a very ugly hole. The contrast between 
what was and what had been was sharp and clear to her, for all 
their care, as a jagged rock against a summer sky. Bitterest of 
all were her reflections upon the what might have been, Even for 
Sophy’s sake Robert could not conceal his love when Alma came 
—a girl dutiful as beautiful, tender as pure, born for the admira- 
tion of all, for the devotion of one. Not one spark of jealousy of 
her glowed in Sophy’s bosom; but in her supreme happiness she 
recognized all that she herself had so recklessly thrown away. She 
did not envy her as the chosen bride of an honorable and worthy 
young fellow—“ all these things had ceased to be” with her as 
though she was on her dying bed—but for the gifts which made 
her so precious in his eyes; some of these, at least, she had had in 
her own power to bestow, and she had flung them into the gutter. 
Young as she still was in years, the joys of youth were already 
over with her; it was as though she belonged to two generations 
back, and for the future could only hope to find her happiness in 
the happiness of others. 

And she did find it in them. In whatever relation of life she 
had gone astray, no fault was ever found in her as a mother— 
except, indeed, that Mrs. Helford pronounced her to be too indul- 
gent—a weakness she called Heaven to witness she had never 
given way to in the case of her own sainted boy. Even if this 
eharge was true, however, no harm came of it; for little Willie not 
only became in time strong and well, but a blessing to all about 
her. As to Henny Irton—who, although she never bore a child, 
was a mother to many—Willie was the chief of all her favorites. 
Her affection for the little lassie prompted her, indeed, to such 
lengths—such as kidnapping and deportation to Maida Vale—that 
Sophy had sometimes to remind her that, after all, the child was 
hers, and to threaten to invoke the protection of the law, through 
Mr. Frederic Irton, solicitor; the fact of Master Stevie Helford’s 
services, however, being retained upon Henny’s side made the 
recapture of the infant always difficult. Willie’s admiration of 
him, which was quite reciprocated, though in a very different 
fashion, was something unique in a young lady of such very tender 
years. Mrs. Helford, however, who, to do her justice, was very 
fond of Willie, did not think it inexplicable. “My dear Henny,” 
she would say, “that little dot of Sophy’s is a born flirt, like her 
mother before her.” 

In no other respects, however, did Willie show the least sign of 
heredity ; unless, indeed, it is maintained by the believers in that 
convenient theory that peculiarities of disposition can be handed 
down from a godpapa. In her dislike to figures and her predilec- 
tion for poetry she resembled the Canon, who entertained an ex- 
travagant regard for her. 

Sophy’s past was never alluded to in her presence, not even by 
Jeannette; but the latter’s devotion to her mistress and child 
(far beyond what is usually exhibited even by the most faith- 
ful of “ retainers”) bespoke the remorse she felt for such hand 
as she had had in it. She too has received a lesson which 
renders intrigue and duplicity impossible to her for the rest 
of her days. 

The Canon and Aunt Maria are as reticent behind Sophy’s back 
as when her still pretty but sad and sobered face reminds them 
of the light that has fled from it. Certain painful memories can 
never be dismissed from their minds, but their gentle natures 
shrink from the discussion of them. It is not so, of course, with 
the world at large; and many hard things are said of Sophy by 
those to whom the sight of the bruised reed always suggests the 
desire to breakit. Her own sex (with certain exceptions I need 
not name) are especially hard upon her. 

“You may say what you like, ma’am,” said old Dr. Newton, in 
reply to one of these censors; “ but I maintain that with even an 
average husband that girl would have turned out the best of wives, 
as she is the best of mothers,” 

The character of Mr. John Adair, we may be sure, was handled 
with still greater freedom; but even he had his apologist. 

“Tf he hadn’t got into bad hands,” Mrs. Helford was wont to 
say (a shibboleth which the good lady used with reference to most 
scoundrels, in unconscious extenuation, perhaps, of her own saint- 
ed offspring), “he would have been an honor to his profession, 
whatever it was. I am sure, when I first knew him, he behaved 
himself with the greatest propriety.” 

To which her son-in-law would reply, with an injured air, “I 
can only say that the very first time I met him he told me one of 
the most—” : 

At which point Henny would place her dainty little palm on her 
husband’s lips, and cut short the well-worn accusation, 

Irton always asserts that his wife is the only woman in the 
world who has ever sympathized with Burns’s aspiration, that 
even “auld Hornie” may somehow or other get out of his difficul- 
ties, and find all forgotten and forgiven; and, in truth, she is one 
of the tenderest souls that ever “ wore earth about her,” 

After Robert’s marriage he returned to India, from whence, at 
intervals, two baby boys were forwarded to the care of Grand- 
papa and Aunt Maria: it is needless to say that they were re- 
ceived with rapture; but they never put little Willie’s nose out 
of joint in the affections of the Canon. 

“Boys may come,” he was wont to say, as, bending over some 
picture-book together, he mingled his silver with her golden hair, 
“and even girls may come; but they will never come between me 
and the Settiky Trust.” 

And they never did, 

THE END, 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN DEBILITY. 

De. W. Il. Hotcomng, New Orleans, La., says: “I 
found it an admirable remedy for debilitated state of 
the system, produced by the wear and tear of the 
nervous energies,” —[ Adv.) 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists, 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. ENpEMaNn’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Petare, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—1 have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfeetly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
seut by you. Respectfully yours, Dr, H. Enpkr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perrrie, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[.Adv.] 





CATARRH CURED. 

A overeyMay, after suffering a number of years 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, after trying 
every known remedy without success, at last found a 
prescription which completely cured and saved him 
from death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr, J. 
A. Lawrence, 250 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge.—[{ Adv.) 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 

The best of all hair-dressings. It allays irritation, 
removes all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the 
action of the capillaries in the highest degree, thus 
promoting a vigorous and healthy growth of hair. Its 
effect upon the glossiness and richness of the hair is 
such a8 cannot surpassed, Burnett’s Firavonine 
Exrraors are the best.—(Adv.]} 





Covens,—“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” will allay the 
irritation, and stop coughing. Sold only in boxes.-[Adv.] 





Tur Genuine Cheneys Silks, so famed for never 
wearing ont, at retail by Samuet H. Txeny, 18 East 
14th St.,N. ¥. Send for circular.—[{ Adv.) 





Uce the famous Lablache Face Powder.—[Adv.} 

















ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilbas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well os for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass, 


KNAI 


PIANO-FORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


~ ‘PHE ACME LEVER 


Cuff Buttons 


Overcome all trouble with 


)) The most conveni- 
ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made. 
Ask your Jeweller 
for them. 


A NEW CATarocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soo By ALL DEALERS Turoucnour THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-|878. 
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Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
S2 West l4th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
snnuntels for Art Needlework. Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


TAKE NOTICE. 
For 0c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 
No two alike, F. WHITING, 60 Nassau St., N. Y. 












>» A. 
en Ne, 


osy~ 


a, “Ss 
sion” 


For Inflammation, Hemor- 
rhages, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh, Wounds, 
Bruises, Scalds, Sores, Sprains, 

Piles, &c. 


CAUTION,—See that the words * Pond’s 
Extract” are blown in each bottle, inclosed in a 
buff-colored wrapper, bearing our landscape trade- 
mark—none other ig genuine, 


Pond's Extract is Never Sold in Bulk. 
HAVE IT IN YOUR HOMES. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural Jaws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well- selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enouzh to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle. maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there isa weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. . Sold in 
tins only (3¢-Ib. and 1b.) by Grocers, labelled thus: 





HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


LLINERY GOODS 


625 Broadway, 
Between Houston & Bleecker Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Hurt.’s Mrcirer’sGazerre. Send to 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade. 


**T owe my 
- Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 











ISFIGURING Humors, Hoamiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curiovra Remeptrs. 
Currovra Resonvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and ‘thus removes the cause, 
Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly . allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Cicers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Cuticura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepa from Curioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
Curtovrna Remepirs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin utifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porrer Deve anp Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 





JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


FOR 
»NEW YEAR 
DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON’S 


THAN ALL OTHERS. 


y L—The PATENT SPRING conforms itself 

tn shape to EVERY head, 
2.—Thy DO NOL HAVE A FALSE, wigoy lok, 
as allah: rs have. 

3.—They cannet tear or break apart, but outwear 

'HREE of any wave made, a 
- ae CANNOT WRINKLE or SHRINE with 
@empners, but k ept heir shap- for years. 

6.—They donot fale as quickly, Jor they don't require dressing as 

others. 
bas * y areonty dressed with a WET COMB. when cert get MUSSED, 
known to remain inorder for a yerr wit t redressing. 
one GUARANTEE EVERY ONE to be CURLY HAIR, or refund 
mon-y ifad. 

ar a Sie’ IMPORTANT : Every trdy can look young and attractive 
with a THOMPSON WAVE, a8 HUNDREDS WILL ACKNOWLEDGE 
they lok ten years younger. 

cde [have 10 diferent styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 
can be gratifud. 

PRICES from 96 to $12 (Blond and Gray extra). 
Also, the most E. DOANT ‘ASSORTMENT of 

CHES from 86 to 850, GRAY HAIR 


er Beware of parties catenins to oll 
re ting 
Tae cevenn Wives asi do not allow any other 
Dealer to sell my ¢ 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO HEADQUARTERS OF 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, 
NEW YORK, 










No, 32 East.14th Street, 


Mannfactured only by the 

4 Borrret M’r’e Co. Why 
ae a have con- 

CORSET Si). cms. 
the ins by strap and 

buckle, and can be made to fit any form vagy “ek 
Nhey 





They have no bones to break over the hips. 

are nade with double seam, and will not rp. They 
have double bones and double steels. oney re- 
funded for any corset not satisfactory. Beware of 
imitations and infringements. Be sure the word 
Durtex is onevery corset. The great popularity of 
the Celebrated Duplex Corset has tem unprinci- 
pled manufacturers to éell worthless imitations. We 
she'l presecnte all such manufacturers and dealers 
se.ing neh infringements to the full extent of the 
law. For sale by all dealers in Corsets. 


The best and most 
THE SOUDAN trustworthy informa- 
* tion on this little- 


known country will be found in 


THE HEART OF AFRICA. 


By DR. SCHWEINFURTH. 


Three Years’ Travels and Adventures in the Un- 
explored Regions of Central Africa, By Dr. 
Grore ScuwerxrerrH. With Maps and many 
Woodeuts. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth Extra, $8.00. 








Everything we can want to know about the vast 
country that has suddenly become as important to 
politics as it has always been to science is to be found 
in the learned explorer’s volume.— World, London. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of Bight Dollars. 


PATCH WORK] 


SILKS, in $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages: al! colors. 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO. P. 0. Box 3648, N. Y, 


Silks, Satins, 
PATCH « Brocades! A 
great variety of colors and designs. Packages 60 
cts., $1, and upwards. Send six 2 ct. stamps for 
eamples. Write yonr address plainly. 


Kastern Supply Co., New Haven, Ot. 









ABSOLUTELY » | 
THE BEST, 
ea WILSON 


o thousand stitches a minute. only 
absolutely first-class Sewing Machine in the 
world. mtontrial. Warranted & years. 

Cataloeue and Circular 
ted. THE WILSON SEW- 


Send for Bineprated 
RB. its Wan 
ING MACHINE CO., Chicage or New York. 





NEW STAMPING OUTFIT! 


For Kensineron Emeromery, Ovrtine Wonk, 
Bratpine, Evo. With this Outfit you can do your 
own Stamping, and Stamping for others. 

Each Outfit contains 43, Sramrine Patreerns, De- 
signs of Roses, Rose-Buds, Lilies-of-the-Valley, Wreath 
of Daisies for Pillow-Shams, Strips for Flannel Skirts, 
Outline Design, Cat-Tuils, Braiding Pattern, Seollops, 
ete. Price-List of Floss, Crewels, Silk, Chenille, Felt, 
etc., etc. Full instructions for Stamping and Work- 
ing. Box Stamping l'owder, Distributing Pad, and In- 
structions for IxprLiuie Srameine. 

We will send this Outfit by mail for $1.00. Exrra 
Sramvine Parrerns: Sheaf of Wheat, 20c.; Cluster of 
Strawberries, 10c.; Forget-me-Nots, 15e.; Calla Lily, 
15c.; Bachelor's Buttons, 10c.; Pansies, Wc.; Pond- 
Lilies, 20c.; Outline Design, 10c.; Golden Rod and 
Asters, 20c.; Sprig of Sumach, 15c. Sprotat Orrer: 
We will send ail of these Extra Stamping Patterns and 
the Stamping Ontfit for $2.00. 

Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sanny Hue go universally sought-after and ad- 
mired, The best in the world, $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hnu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixru Avenue, New Yor«. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT. 
TERN DEPARTMENT wo Me. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who wil] 
conduct it upon his awn account and responsibility, 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazan Patterns or for any other business, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 




















Mme. BRADY, 
361 Sixth Ave. 


We have on hand the largest stock of Perforated 
Patterns in America, of the latest designs, and all ma- 
terials of Art Needlework. Onr prices are far lower 








) aa- Send P.O, address for 8 Ia 
specimen of beautiful 
@ corative Desi . Show them to 
Shacdity tor veer Gaalin  inaeaes Be 
on rally for your trou ress, - 
Association tienen: ée.), Box 2702, N.Y. 


Our MACHINE for Drafting Dresses, &c. 
of course, gente Charts, Squares, and other old 
and tiresome Systems. Send at onee for Dus- 
trated Circular and Liberal Offer and Test 
Machine at your own home for 20 days 
free of charge. THE McoDOWELL GARMENT 
DRAFTING MACHINE Cvu., 6 West 14th Street, 
New York City. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfiigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injaring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 2utii St., N.Y. 














HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS 


L 

EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON: his Life, 
Letters, and Literary Remains. By his Son, tlie 
Ear or Lyrron (“Owen Meredith”). Volume 
I. (containing Vols. I. and II. of the English Edi- 
tion). Illustrated by Six Portraits, Eleven Wood- 
Engravings, and Fac-similes of MSS., &f. 
12mo0, Cloth, $2.75. 


Also, 4to, Paper, in Two Parts, 20 cents each. 
Il. } 

FOLK-LORE OF SHAKESPEARE. By the Rey. 
T. F. Tiawseivon Dyer, M.A., Oxon., Author of 
“ British Popular Customs, Past and Present,” &c. 
8vo, Cloth, $2.50. ' 

SOUND BODIES FOR OUR BOYS AND GIRL§. 
By Witt1am Barre, Author of “How to Get 
Strong, and How to Stay So.” With Illustrations. 
16mo, Cloth, 40 cents. 

IV. 

GOD AND THE FUTURE LIFE: The Reasonable- 
ness of Christianity. Natural Theology for Youth. 
By Cuantiers Norpuorr, Author of “ Politics for 
Young Americans,” &c, 16mo, Cloth, $1.00, 

Vv. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
With a Portrait. Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.25. Also, 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 

VL 

TITUS ANDRONICUS. Edited, with Notes, by 
Wu.tam J. Roirs, A.M., formerly Head Master of 
the High School, Cambridge, Mass. With Engrav- 
ings. 16mo, Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 ceuts. (Uni- 
form with Rolfe’s Shakespeare Series.) 

Vu. 
THE HOME AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. By 
. Hf. Eeresron. (A New Edition of “ Villages and 
Village Life.”) 12m, Cloth, $1.00, 
VIL. 
ROUND THE GALLEY-FIRE. By W. Crarx Rus- 


pe weg of “The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. 
4to, Paper, 15 cents. Ix 


GCOUND VOLUME OF HARPER'S YOUNG PEO- 
PLE FOR 1883, Copionsly Illustrated. 840 pages, 
Quarto, Ornamental Cloth, $3.00, 

x. 

RAISING THE “PEARL.” By James Oris, Author 
of ** Toby Tyler,” “ Mr. Stubbs's Brother,” &c. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00, 

XL. 

OLD MEXICO AND HER LOST PROVINCES. 
A Journey in Mexico, Southern California, and 
Arizona, ve way of Cuba. By Wiuiisiam Henny 
Bisnor. With numerous Illustrations chiefly from 
Sketches by the Author. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00, 

XIL 

MOSAICS OF GRECIAN HISTORY. The Histor- 
ical Narrative, with Numerous Illustrative Poetic 
and Prose Selections. A Popular Course of Read- 
ing in Greciau History and Literature. By Marcus 
Witrson and Roserr Pixkponr Writis0n, Editors 
of “* Mosaics of Bible History.” 12mo, Cloth, $1.50, 


rer 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


The Bread-Winners. A Social Study. $1.00. 
The Millionaire, 20 cents. 


Thirlby Hall. By W. E. Norns. 


Illustrated by 
W. Swain. 2% cents. 


An April Day. By Puttirra Prirriz Jeruson. 15 cts. 


Annan Water. A Romance. By Roserr Buouanan. 
20 cents. 


Jenifer. By Annix Tuomas. 20 cents. 

A Great Heiress, By R. E. Franonom, 15 cents. ) 
Adrian Bright. By Mrs. Cappy. 20 cents. 

lone Stewart. By E. Lynn Luwrow. 20 cents. 

Maid of Athens. By Suen McCarruy. 20 cents. 
Under ihe Red Flag. By M. E. Brappon. 10 cents. 
A Noble Wife. By Joun Saunvatis. 20 cents. 


A Castle in Spain. By James Du Mixes. Illustrated 
by E. A. Abbey. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1.00 


All in a Garden Fair. By Waren Besant. 20 cents. 


Hearts. By Davip Cunistix Murray. 20 cents, 


2] Haurer & Beorurnus will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 

62” Haurnn’s Catratouve maved free on recerpt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only acom- 
mon pen needed. Superior for 
decorative work on linen. Rec'd 
Centennial MEDAL, Sold by all Stationels& Druggists. 


By return mail, Fall le a 
x New Tailor S, m of 
ress Cutting MOODY & CO, Cincinnati, 0, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 
NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Executed promptly, carefully, and tastefully. Circu- 
lars, with references, sent by addressing 
Mrs. S. M. ELLSWORTH, P.O. Box 2838, N. Y. City. 


P4 KRIS SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Circular and references Specialty. Laces and Wed- 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A. Lorrus, 5 Passage Saulnier. 


SHOPPING 9.2.205.20% 


throughout the coun 




















Or Every Desorption 
promptly done for Ladies 
For circular, addrese 


Mus. L, BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York, 
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HOUSEKEEPING GOODS GREAT BARGAINS | £, A, MORRISON, 


REDUCED PRICES. ‘ S | * K S. 893 BROADWAY, 








J tape : Between 19th and 20th Streets, 
We offer great. bargains in Cottons, Linens, 


Table Damasks, Napkins, &c., &. 


(e : (C SRR of PALER FRANCA Ise a IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF 
ri UTICA, 76 . . — onstable oj" @8e per Yard REAL LACES, 
- } 9 4 ents. : é 


Where can be found a full assortment of elegant Real 
These are ree y for ball, party, reception, and " , : . 4 
€ * ' street dresses; and are off fered at about half the Laces in the latest designs, with Fichus, Scarfs, 
_ 44 Lonsdale, Tic, 104 N.Y. Mills Sheet- usual price. Handkerchiefs, Collarettes, and Bridal Veils 
ings, 25cz, and all widths of standard cotton S 80. Pieces 22-inch all-silk COLORED O'T'TO- to match; thoroughly adapted to the 
goods lower than any other house. MANSat $1.25; sold early in the season at $2.00. 


wauts of first-class people, being 





500 dozen Large Momie Towels, 22x45, and of the richest description 


ra are 19X36, at 19¢. each; reduced AND FUR TRIMMINGS [ HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES, JUST RECKIVED, A NEW IMPORTATION OF 
rom 26¢, . . 

1000 dozen Knotted Fringe, Huck and Damask FRENCH AND DOMESTIC LINGERIE, HONITON AND DUCHESSE 
be pt ales contin. a ee We are offering a select assortment. of In full assortment of latest latent designe, at remarkably | Patterns, in all of the above goods, including a Bridal 
a. , "tal “See . * : VW prices. Veil of 2 : i Z $800 

250 dozen Large all white Damask Towels, | Genuine London-Dye Fine Furs in Seal | °Y °° bh eadcnncam ment ha ne 
with and without knotted fringes, Open-work 


Towels, with colored. borders, 50c..each. ; worth Ulsters, Sacques, and Dolmans. Fur- Le Bo utillier Of 93d 
75e. each, Lined Dolmans and Cireulars, with and B. A & [ 8 





8:4 Double Damask, 89c. ; reduced from $1.25. 


t treet 
8-4 Double ‘Damask, $1.25; reduced fre without. trirfimings. Mauffs and other b h ? 
91.50. louble ANAS. x reduce rom zg rot ers, NEW YORK. 





5-8 Bleached Napkins, $1.50; worth $1.80, small Furs in vaniety. Seal Caps for c 

6-8 Bleached Napkins, $2.50; reduced from | Ladies and Gentlemen. Assorted widths THE NOUVEAUTES en | INGERIE de PARIS. 
$3.00. : ’ . 

3-4 Bleached Napkins, $1.68; worth $2.25, in For Trimmings. Also, a fine assort- 


20-inch Bleached Huck Towelling at 12}c.; | ment of Carriage and Sleigh Robes, Fur " BRODERIES DE NA CY. 
worth 18¢c. A great bargain. : g | Large assortment of Fine Underwear, both French 
Our stock of Linen Damasks, Bleached Dam- | Hearth Rugs, &e., &e. 


way Soe Sn ; and American, for Ladiés’, Misses’ and Infants. 
asks, Damas oths, with Napkins to match, - Trousseaux and Layettes a Specialty. 
Crashes, plain and twilled, Pillow Linens, Cloth — A Sorial Study 

aud Raw Silk Table-Covers, Towels, Napkins, &c., 

&e., is the most complete, and, as we are direct 


importers, we are able to give the lowest prices. Sroadwey ro % 4 9th ot. 16mo, te $1.00. 





ORDERS TAKEN ON 


Tailor-made Costumes. 


We have named above only a very few of the 
many special bargains offered in this department. Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
9 . 


—— | | Nineteenth St. & Sixth Ave,, N.Y. 
“11° GB Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the ’ 
Le Boutillier Bros., 





United States, on receipt of | the price. 


Send to the bs ie oo 8 : : — - indi 
Broadway and 14th st., N.¥.| CRAZY PATCHWORK Sint: ° | og once sensors | MUCIE PIVEN AWAY, 











To introduce our Catalogue of Sheet Music, Music 

j Books, and Musical Instruments in every Family 

having a piano or organ, we will, on receipt of 1%c. to 

g i | pay postage and wrapping, send free 5 complete 





pieces of the very latest popular vocal and 


WHY instrumental music, full size, 114g x 18 inches, printed 
| 00.150 2.00 300 on fine heavy music paper. The above would cost 


EVERY MAN AND WOMAN, $2.00 at any Music Store. 
SUCCESS. 










i 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
WELL OR ILL, 817 and 819 Broadway, ! New } York. 


SHOULD DAILY WEAR EITHER 


THE CORSET OR THE BELT.| | |HOME Ff: t¥y WORK. | 








Probably never, since the invefition of Corsets, has so THE ART InFESSRASCE, 8 formntgnety mee il. 
leree a demand been created as now exists for Dr. Scott’s ara ny j —— fry, Car york chniling. aoe a 
flectric Corsets and Belts. Over 3000 families in the city of Painting, mbroidery, 1g, DS 
New York alone are now wearing them daily EXTRA FULL-PAGE STUDIES IN COLOR, MONTL- 

itn you have any pain, ache, or ill feeling from any ca LY; also regular full-sized double-sheet working desig: 

ou seem “ pretty well,” yet lack energy and do not * ‘feel supplements Questions promptly answered in the Paks 

=f od the mark,” if you suffer from disease, we beg you to and suggestions given without charge, mre 3 1873. 
at once try these remarkable curatives. They cannot and The only art P aper giving colored supp a. nts, 
do not injure like medicine. Always doing good, never year ; six and three months subscriptions recelved. Bend 
harm. There is no shock or sensation felt in wearing them. Se. in stamps for sample copy and onvene > eee 
There is no waiting a long time for results. Electro- special handbooks on all branches of Art hy 
magnetism acts quickly; generally the first week, more this paper. ° WM. WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau tf NY. 
frequently the first day, and often even during the first — 





Seer they are worn, the ir wonderful curative powers are 5 Large Ne: New Gold, Silver, &c. Chromo Cards, no 2 
The mind becomes active, the nerves and sluggish circu- | alike, name on, 10c, L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 
lation aro stimulated, and all the old-time health and good | 

feeling come buck. They are constructed on scientific 


t principles, imparting an exhilarating, health-giving current ] ’ 
j B mw to the whole s system. Why electro-magnetism has this re- 
SENT POST-PAID | i 0 M T R l A L markable power on the human body, science has not yet 
| 1 pe y > ey demonstrated, but professional men assert that there bd 




















place of the ordi nary corset steels. ‘they are all equally 
charged, differing only in quality and design. They are 
elegant in shape and finish, made after the best French 
tte:n, and warranted Satisfactory in every res t. 
hose who have tried them say they will wear no others. J 
— .= ubove applies equally well to the Electric Belt |. The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar begin with 
or gentlemen. , ine Jannery sy 
© prices are as follows: $1, $1.50, $2. and $3, for the the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Corsets, and $3.00 each forthe Belts. We now make all Youne Prorix with the tirst Number for November, 
these goods in Doveand White only. They aresent out in 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


} 
~ =e 8 hardly a disease which Electricity or Magnetism ng 4 | , 4 
AB, : INN ath te a benefit or cure, and they daily practice the same, as | Per Year: 
woLISH SATEEN al B \ sian SATEEN, your own physician will inform you. HARPER'S MAGAZINE,......00cccecscceceees $4 00 
- 4 ’ The Celebrated Dr. W. A. HAMMOND, | | HARPER'S WEBKELY.............c0ce0ceeeees 4 00 
! of New York, formerly Surgeon-General of the U.S. Army, F BER PD PARE oncccscic cdc concevecdboced 400 
ny ees mpon this wubmel ane wees Ar ail medical | 
men to make trial o 1ese agencies, describing at the same | 2ER’S YOUN > > 
time, most remarkable eu cures he had made, even in cases HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE............004.. 1 50 
which would seem ho > 
he corsets do not differ in a gig from those HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
usually worn, as we substitute our teel magnetods in } One Year (52 Numbers). ....-..+sesseeeeeeee 10 00 
| 



































 - - a 0 cee and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
andsomé box, accompanied by a silver-plated compass, 1 fench ves 
by which the Electro-Magnetic influence can be tested. We for June and December of ench year. q 
will send either kind to an ‘address, post-paid, on receipt Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
< price, WER we, added for mio, your hands. emit in each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
™ P. O 'Money. Order. ‘Draft, Chee ty in Currency, by except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 
A bane Poe RO N. B.—Each Corset is stamped seers —. _- ordering, Kindly mention pers Specimen copy of Harver’s Youne Peor.s seut ou 
$ =e English arms azar state exact size of Corset usually worn 
splendidly advertised and best pom ofthe prona Po or, where the size is not known, take a measurement of the receipt of four cents in ee 
selling goods in the market. Lib- Pass, Math ‘Binornid Aésoct waist overthe linen. This can be done with Be pioes < } 
eral pay. Quick sales. Satisfac- aul ‘A- i common string, which send with your order. Make al Remittances should vou made by Post-Office Money 
tion guaranteed. Apply at once. TION. mittances payable to Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 
GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. | HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. 


Y, 





Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brush—new prices, $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50 & #3. Dr. Scott’s Electric Flesh Brush, $3. ag@- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 


We will send either article, poct-paid, on receipt of price, with 20 cents added for packing and registration. | oe eames tamen mailed on receipt of Ten 
e 8. 

















ne LYONS FACE 
arper’s Bazar. 


ieee ARE 
The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; FAST PILE 
they cannot be distinguished 
from sl velvet CUARANTEED 
* 
4 


The most Fashionable Dress Journal des Demoiselles (Paris) 


“Ni reil Velv — 
Material of the day. The BROCHE Of al fabrics of the kind. ape 
one is the nearest approach to 
is the only WOVEN Velveteen Lyons velvet ; it is produced 
in the rich colors of the most 

Broché in the market. expensive silk velvets. 


WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORE. 









































HARPER'S: BAZAR. 
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“THINGS ARE SELDOM WHAT THEY SEEM.” 


Who Is THIs? 
MERRY JINGLING BELLS,” 


WARY, THIs Is THE AUTHOR OF “THE SUPPER AFTER THE SLEIGH-RIDE,” “THE 
AND OTHER POEMS OF A FESTIVE CHARACTER. 


HE IS AT PRESENT EN- 


GAGED IN THAWING OUT His BOTTLE OF INK PREVIOUS TO THE COMPOSITION OF A NEW CONVIV- 


IAL SONG. 


FACETLZ. 


Crooks arte being made with the figures for twenty- 
four hours on their dials, Their peculiar merit is that, 
they enable a time-piece to show whether it is day-time 
or night-time, They will prove very monty for the 
a in their half-year of day and half-year of 
night. The Esquimau young man who is out a-conrt- 
ing will at last be able to tell when it is time for him 
to say “ good-night,” not to mention the general help 


this will be.indetermining during the night of 180. days 
just when it is time to get up every morning, with the 
consciousness that another day has really begun. Such 
a clock will be equally useful to any man who, while 
stopping in a farm-louse in North Vermont, for in- 
stance, wakes up and finds the house snowed under. 
In the long interval of darkness before the snow melts 
away he can always tell by his new’clock just what 
pert of the day it is. At 24 o'clock he will know 
iigh noon has come, and at 15 o’clock that it is very 














A LITTLE TOO MUCH ZEAL. 


GIGANTIC FOOTMAN (| putting guest's top-coat on). ‘‘ NOW, THEN, JOHN, DOCTOR SYMPKINS's CAR- 
RIAGE.—WHAT ARE YOU STANDING THERE GRINNING AT ME IN THAT RIDICULOUS MANNER FOR?” 


late at night. ‘These time-picces will supply a long- 
felt want also in the Mammoth Cave, in the mines 
of Siberia, and in the North River Tunnel when- 
ever that is completed. But it will never do for the 
young men of those. places where these clocks are in 
use to talk about rallying home in the “ wee sma’ 
hours,” since these hours will then be numbered 13, 
14, 15, and 16. ei 

“This,” said a young man, as he endeavored with 
all his strength to.force his kuife through a tough 
viece of hbeefsteak—‘‘ thik is what they call ‘summer 

rd’ up in the Catskills.” ; : 


caaueniiiaiamiéa 
Early to bed and early. to rise. 
Makes a man see the strange red in the skies. 


_@——_ 

Little Alice Two-year-old ran to her motheg the oth- 
er day with the announcement, *‘ There's a lady at the 
window asking for a peuny.” 

Children learn to use the word “lady” thus liberally 
from the servant-giris. One of these said to her mis- 
tress in the writer's hearing the other day; “‘ Ma‘am, 


there’s a woman in the parlor waiting to see ror. and 
there’s a lady in the kitchen come for the wash.” 

“There goes Clara Mills. Joe, they tell me it's all 
over between you two. Bagsley is going to marry her, 

hear.” 

“Good for Bagsley. Clara’s anice girl. As for me, 
I prefer some one else, that’s all.” 

~ om, Whom, may I yt) ad 

“ Well—er, nobody ; that is, I haven't made up my 
mind quite.” 

* Joe, old chap, the story that’s going around is that 
you popped the question to Clara, and got the wrong 
answer.’ 

“T prefer some one else, I tell you. I don’t know 
anything about your gossiping stories, I asked Clara 
if she loved me, and she said she didn’t, and never 
could. You wouldn't have me marry her in such case, 
would you? I simply dropped her, that’s all.” 





& Yes,” said the reverend gentleman, “ I am rector of 
the church, my mother-in-law is di-reetor, and my wife 
| is cor-rector.” 
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“ LOOK OUT, DAR, Boy! 
WHAT DEY SOLE IM FUR?” 


HEIsH DOWN DAT UMBERIL! 


YOU WANT Dis ANIMAL TO RUN AWAY AN’ KILL SOMEBODY, WHICH HE'S ALREADY RUNNED AWAY AN’ BRUK A FAYTION AN’ FOUR CHILLUN, 





